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Cowboy Festivities. —The Dude’s Advent. 
—Not Such a Dude After All. 


BY CIRUJANO. 
I. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 
T was early in May, and in the great 
- Cattle region of Northern Colorado 
evc. ything was in preparation for the 
spring round-up. The saddle-horses were 
being brought in from their winter range, 
and, as the feed had been good and the sea- 
son mild, they were in excellent flesh and 
spirits. 
One evening, after several days’ hunt, 
Big Jake came in to the 33 Ranch with 
half-a-dozen pon- 





get through Harvard College this year, an’ 
is coming out to learn the business, so ’s to 
kinder look after the old man’s interest. 
He could learn more riding old Paint ten 
minutes than he could on any other hoss 
in a week. Bill Wood says he saw him 
last summer in Denver ridin’ a swell Ken- 
tucky hoss with a thumb-nail saddle an’ 
two sets er reins, an’ one of these yeredude 
sticks instead of a quirt. He'll prob’ly 
bite; fer he’ll think he kin ride anything 
on four legs. He’ll jinethe general round- 
up with the captain at the head of Beaver, 
Wood says.” 

“If you fellers will ride the dun that 
day,’’ said Edwards, ‘‘ to kinder show him 





shortly. By 4 p. m. nearly all the com- 
panies were represented, and soon the 
round-up captain drove over in his buck- 
board from the nearest railroad station. 

“Thar’s our meat, boys,”’ said Edwards, 
in an undertone, as, following the captain, 
young Bell stepped down from the vehicle. 
‘*He’ll look awful cute on old Paint, won’t 
he?” 

The boys all began to size up the ‘“‘dude 
cow-puncher,’’ as Wood called him. His 
saddle and bridle showed some service, 
and his clothes attracted attention. They 
looked particularly neat for range work. 
Meanwhile, Bell looked about in a quiet 
sort of a way, and, noticing the 23 wagon, 
picked up his bed 





ies that had 
been running up 
Cedar Creek all 
winter. Among 
them were old 
Paint and Dun 
Charlie—two 
horses that had 
taxed the best 
riders in every 
round-up for the 
past two or three 
years. Each of 
them had thrown 
a score of good 
men in his day, 
and it seemed, 
fat and sleek as 
they were, that 
they would be 
able to gain new 
laurels this sea- 
son. 

‘* Well, Jake,’’ 
said Ed wards, the 
foreman, ‘‘ who’ll 
take the pinto 
this year? You had him last season, didn’t 
you ?”’ 

“That's right, boss ; but I ain’t no hog. 
Let’s save him for some of the new boys 
this time.’’ 

Noticing that the horse was examining 
him closely through his ‘‘glass-eye,”’ as the 
boys termed his odd one, Jake added: 
‘* He’ll be a daisy this year. He ain’t had 
a rope on since September, an’ he’!] pound 
the earth like a rhinoceros when he’s sad- 
dled up.”’ 

“Say, Edwards,” said Jack Smith, “ let's 
save him for Judge Bell’s son. They told 
me over to the 23 Ranch that he’s goin’ to 
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how you kin ride, we’ll get the young fel- 
ler onto old Paint to haze yer, an’ we’llsure 
have lots er fun.’’ 

‘*You bet yer boots we'll ride the dun or 
any other hoss that’s got haar, if it will 
make any sport,’’ replied Jake. 

The horses were then put into the home 
pasture, and many a chuckle was heard 
that evening as the matter was discussed 
over the pipes. 

II. 

It was the afternoon before the round-up 
began work on Beaver Creek, and several 
outfits had arrived. The BJ boys were 
there, and those from the FL Ranch came 


** As he spoke the pinto reared higher than usual.” 





and carried it 
over to put it on 
that vehicle. 

‘They’ ve been 
coaching him up 
a leetle,’”?’ said 
Edwards to Bill 
Wood, who stood 
near him. “Ef 
he only had an 
eye-glass he’d be 
adandy. I 
wonder if his 
mammy sent him 
along any milk. 

“D’ ye twig the 
little mustache 
he’s got, right 
thar on his upper 
lip?’’ asked Bill. 

Meanwhile 
Bell had thrown 
off his coat and 
donned his spurs. 
Although of less 
than medium 
size, he was ‘‘well 
put-up,” as the cowboys say of their 
horses, and his pale face, mild blue eye 
and downy mustache gave him more the 
look of the student than the cowboy. His 
cigarette seemed in keeping with his gene- 
ral appearance. 

“Guess it’s about time to get up Dun 
Charlie, and spring our game, ain’t it?’ 
asked Jake, stepping up to where Edwards 
and Bill were talking together, while a 
broad smile illuminated such portions of 
his countenance as were not concealed by 
tobacco juice. ‘‘If he faints, er anything,’’ 
pointing at Bell, ‘‘ give him suthin’ out o’ 
my flask. Here, Bill, I don’t believe them 
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breeches er his’n ever was made ter hold a 
fust-class, bonny-fide cow-puncher,” and 
Jake started for the pony. ‘‘ Goin’ to try 
it a whirl with us this year, be yer?’’ in- 
quired Bili, surveying young Bell with a 
critical eye. 

““Why, yes; I expect to go with you this 
season,’’ replied Bell. 

‘*Ain’t got yer string er hosses yet, I 
reckon?”’ 

‘*No, but I understand they are selected, 
as I wrote to our foreman the other day to 
see to it.’’ 

“?Tain’t no go, Jake,” said Bill a few 
minutes later. ‘‘That dude’s got a soft 
string er hosses picked out fer him, and he 
won’t risk them clo’s on any ordinary 
hoss.”’ 

‘* Well, then ; we’ll see if we can’t work 
a scheme on him. If you saddle Paint 
don’t cinch him tight enuff behind to set 
him goin’, but save him till the dude gets 
on him. Have yer told all the boys?” 

‘You bet! they’re all on bigger ’n a 
hoss. I’ll put my saddle on Paint and 
make out that I’m goin’ ter haze yer and 
keep yer kinder inside of the county. 
Then I’ll howl and say the hoss stepped on 
my foot, and get him to take my place. 
How’s that ?” 

‘*Bully! Fire away.’’ 

Five minutes later old Paint stood in the 
center of the space about which the outfits 
were gathered. He had on Bill’s saddle 
and bridle, and, with ears sharply erect- 
ed, and his glass eye rolling ominously, he 
seemed to be waiting for the performance 
to begin. Jake then arrived with the dun. 
A few preliminary pitches showed that the 
pony resented the idea of being ridden 
again, after his long vacation, and Jake, 
one of the best riders on the range, acted a 
little offish about mounting. 

‘*Say, Bill,’’ he began, at length, “ git 
on ole Paint and give me a lift if this ole 
fool makes fer a wagon er the crik. He's 
meaner ’n thunder the first time he’s rid- 
den every spring.”’ 


“All right. Paint’s quicker ’n light- 
ning at that biz. Goin’ ter try him a 
whack now ?”’ 


**Yes ; git on Paint fust.”’ 

Bill had led Paint near to the wagon where 
Bell stood smoking, and, while attempting 
to mount, suddenly howled with pain, and 
pretended that the horse had stepped on 
his foot. Making a great deal of noise 
about it, he asked Bell, in as natural a man- 
ner as he could assume, if he wouldn’t 
‘git on this old hoss an’ keep that dun 
from getting in any bad places with Jake?” 

“Certainly,” said Bell, with an alacrity 
that rather surprised both Bill and Jake. 
‘* Wait till I light another cigarette.”’ 

One of Paint’s peculiarities was that he 
never wasted his strength on the empty 
air. Heinvariably waited until his rider 
was firmly seated, often even walking 
several steps like an old plug; but then 
all such resemblance suddenly ceased. He 
had the reputation of pitching higher, 





harder and longer than any other horse 
upon the range, and he had floored even 
Jake himself upon one or two occasions. 

Bell stepped up to take the reins. He 
‘*sized up’’ the horse closely, looked at the 
cinches, leaned a little on the saddle-horn 
as if to learn whether the horse meant busi- 
ness, and, while Bill was instructing him 
that Paint was ‘‘sorter nervous with 
strangers, an’ he’d better take hold of the 
cheek-piece of the bridle when he got on,” 
he seized it, placed his foot in the stirrup 
and sprang into the saddle. 

A hundred eyes were upon him. Old 
Paint was well known in all the outfits 
present, and the rumor of some fun caused 
all to pay close attention. 

“T’ll bet Paint gits him afore the second 
jump,’’ said Edwards, and then ceased 
speaking, for the fun had already begun. 

Old Paint had, as usual, waited for his 
rider to mount, and then walked a few 
steps quietly enough, so that any suspi- 
cions Bell might have entertained regard- 
ing his moral character would seem to have 
no foundation in fact. Bell sat easily—the 
reins in his left hand and the cigarette 
gracefully balanced between the fingers of 
the right. 

*‘All ready for that dun,’’ he said to 
Jake, as the pinto stopped an instant, and 
received a light touch of the spurs. 

That touch was equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war with Paint. He put his ears 
back, opened his mouth and bawled, rolled 
his wild eye viciously, threw down his 
head and arched his back, all apparently 
with one movement; then he gave a 
tremendous jump and, alighted with his 
fore-legs as stiff as iron bars. All hands 
watched for the ‘‘dude’’ to come off. 

A shade of disappointment seemed to 
cover the faces of Bill, Jake and some of 
the other boys as they saw Paint recover 
for the next act with Bell stillin the saddle 
and the cigarette held as daintily as if he 
were on promenade. He had turned slight- 
ly in receiving the shock, but retained his 
seat admirably. 

‘*Thunder! how’d he stand that jump?” 
muttered Edwards. ‘‘It would er shaken 
my jaw loose.” 

But the next jump had come, and appar- 
ently enraged with his lack of success, the 
pinto put his whole soul into it. He 
bawled in a way that a mad bull might 
have envied and rose high enough in the 
air to have scared the traditional Texas 
‘‘broncho-buster.”” But Bell and thecigar- 
ette were still there. The pony then took 
a change of venue, whirling half around 
between acts ; ran forward, backwards and 
sidewise ; tacked when under full sail, and 
reared till almost erect. But the dude 
didn’t come off. On the contrary, he 
seemed quite contented with his place ; for, 
as Paint stopped a few seconds to breathe, 
which every good ‘‘ bucker”’ has to do oc- 
casionally on account of the violence of 
his exercise, he took a pull at his cigar- 
ette, and, taking out his handkerchief, 





wiped a spot of foam from his new cor- 
duroy trousers. 

‘* By jingoes! that feller’s nodudeabout 
his ridin’ if he is about his clo’s,” observed 
Edwards. ‘‘He’s been thar before.” 

‘You bet he has,” replied Jake. ‘‘ He 
ain’t so soft as he looked. But Paint will 
fall back with him but what he’ll git him. 
He allers goes the whole hog.’ 

As he spoke, the pinto reared higher than 
usual, and was evidently preparing to fall 
backwards. All watched Bell intently, 
and, as the horse passed the line and began 
to fall, the rider (freeing himself from the 
saddle and swinging to one side) alighted 
on his feet, still holding the reins. By the 
time the horse regained his feet Bell was 
in the saddle again. 

‘* Didn’t he doit purty?” asked Jake, his 
face aglow with pleasure. ‘‘ That’s a sure 
enough cow-puncher an’ no mistake. But 
Paint will try him another trick yet. There 
he goes now !” 

The horse had lain down to roll and his 
rider had no alternative but to get out of 
the way instantly. As the horse recovered, 
however, Bell was in the saddle again, 
though minus his cigarette. 

‘Tain’t no use, Paint, he’s got yer,” 
said Jake aloud. ‘Yer can’t do him up, 
no how.’’ And the pony, apparently ap- 
proaching thesame conclusion, started away 
on the run. 

Five minutes later, blowing like a por- 
poise, the pinto returned. Riding him to 
where Bill was Bell stopped and, taking 
out another cigarette, said, as unconcern- 
edly as if nothing had happened: “I 
guess I’ll have to trouble you for a light. 
This horse’s gaits seem to be a little rough, 
and my cigarette went out.’’ 

‘Why, cert,’ said Bill. ‘‘I don’t won- 
der it went out; we sorter figured you’d go 
out, too.’’ 

‘* Well, I believe Paint is a little worse 
than he was four years ago when I rode 
him down on the Arkansas, but he hasn’t 
got any new tricks, apparently.’”’ And 
with this, Bell dismounted. 

‘* Well, I’ll be hanged, stranger, if you 
ain’t done us all up. Jake an’I took yer 
fera dude. Put her thar,’ he said, ex- 
tending his hand. 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied Bell ; ‘‘it 
isn’t the first time a man has tried to size 
up another one and got left.” 

“By jingoes, stranger, yer did that up 
fine,’ ejaculated Jake, approaching with 
extendedhand. ‘‘ Yer ain’t no tenderfoot, 
be yer? Here, have suthin’?” 

‘*No, thank you. I’m afraid it’s a little 
too strong for me. Wait till we get to town 


and we'll get some beer. Have a cigar- 
ette ?” 


Sterling, Colo. 





Mr. JASPER G. STEVENS, writing from 
Cove, Union County, Ore., expresses him- 
self as being greatly pleased with the game 
prospects of that section. Blue grouse 
have bred in large numbers there the 
present season, as have also mallards, teal 
and Canada geese. 
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N the breath of early morn 
From lush meadows upward borne, 
Where thro’ dewy tears the crocus coyly smiles in 
Chaste delight, 
And the jewelled daisies glisten 
As they bend their heads to listen— 
Comes the clear and plaintive music of thy matin: 
“ Bob—Bob White!” 


How the joyous landscape all 
Smiles to hear the lover's call, 
As the tender echoes dally with the sweet refrain 
So light. 
And the woodland elves with glee 
Hug themselves in ecstacy 
Ass thro’ misty copse and valley pleads the love-lorn swain, 
“Bob White!” 


When into the shining pail 
Beats the opalescent gale, 
And the dainty milkmaid blushes rosy in the 
Morning’s light, 
At the deftly-ravished treasure 
Of her pouting lips—the measure 
Of her wrath assumed, who knows? Answer, cynic: 
“ Bob—Bob White!” 


When the bronzéd reaper’s steel 
Flashes like some fairy keel 
Thro’ the golden sea of grain, ebbing fast before 
His might, 
Carefully he spreads the wisp 
Sheltering the nest where lisp 
Tiny innocents whose prattlings show they're kin to 
* Ole Bob White!” 


Leaning on his idle blade 
Marks the mother sore dismayed 
Cowering above her nestlings, palpitating 
With affright. 
Mutters softly—honest yeoman !— 
“*T won’t harm you, little woman, 
I have babies of my own. There—God bless you, 
Mrs. White !"’ 


Thus the rustic. Would, poor bird, 
That all hearts alike were stirred. 
Then would all the forest echoes ring with music; 
And despite 
Cruel stealth of serpent foul, 
Murderous swoop of hawk or owl, 
Ever more would thrill our heart-strings to the measure of 
“Bob White!” 


But all too soon the summer fades 
And thro’ all the leaf-strewn glades e 
Harass’d shalt thou seek in vain for a moment 
Of respite. 
Naught before the leaden hail 
Shall thy hurtling flight avail— 
Stilled beneath the murd’rous thunders is thy piteous wail 
* Bob White!” 


May His mercy thee attend 
And wise Providence defend 
All thy innocence against fell disease or 
Murder’s blight. 
Be thy days all joy and peace. 
May thy kith and kin increase, 
And the earth be filled forever with the music of 
“Bob White!” 





Game and Shooting 


A ROUTT COUNTY RANCH. 








BY PHILIP MARSTON BRASHER. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 


AVE you ever been consumed, O 
H fellow-sportsman, by a longing to 

go a-hunting—a longing which it 
was impossible to gratify? Have you 
ever stood forth of a bright, balmy morn- 
ing, filling your lungs to the utmost with 
gulps of those delicious spring zephyrs 
which insinuate themselves into the atmos- 
phere just after Jack Frost’s formal ab- 
dication for the season, and burned with 
desire to be once more afield in quest of 
fur, fin or feather? Have you ever stood 
fondling a favorite gun, now for many 
months silent, until every nerve and fiber 
tingled with intense craving to give your 
pet exercise ; until every bright spot on 
the weapon seemed to reflect back your 
wish, and the muzzles appeared about to 
raise their voices, without even the stimu- 
lus of a trigger-pull, in protest against this 
distractingly long-drawn-out season of in- 
activity? Have you ever felt thus and 
been obliged to put the darling back in its 
case because to go shooting just then was, 
for some reason or other, out of the ques- 
tion ? 

Well, if you are familiar with this par- 
ticular sensation of cruellly bafiled desires, 
you will know how T felt on a certain 
beautiful day in the spring of 1890 as I 
looked out at the snow-covered hills of 
Routt County which surround Solitaire 
Ranch. 

Where is Routt County? Why, in the 
north-western corner of Colorado. It ex- 
tends from the Continental Divide to the 
Utah line—a matter of 125 miles or so— 
and has an area about five times as great 
as Rhode Island—a wild region, sometimes 
rude in feature, sometimes picturesque— 
and a population of rather less than 2,500 
souls. Not a single telegraph line links it 
with the worrying world outside ; no loco- 
motive whistle has ever yet startled the 
countless deer which graze and gambol on 
its hill-sides. It is a terra incognita to the 
traveling public—a land of quiet and re- 
pose. Rich in many things, but richest in 
that calm most valuable to the over-taxed 
brains of careworn men ; rich, too, in tales 
such as sportsmen love to hear. How 
could it be otherwise? Since pre-historic 
days, perhaps, wild game has roamed at 
will there, and even now (though white 
men have displaced the Indians, built 
homes for themselves and appropriated 
much of the public domain) hunters will 
find Routt County a land of promise well 
worth their while to visit. 

Most delightfully situated in this in- 
viting region is Solitaire Ranch. Sur- 
rounding, yet scarcely encroaching upon, 
it are hills which in winter serve to lessen 
the force of the keen winds, and insummer 
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farnish feeding-grounds for noble game. ' 
The Yampa River—Bear it is called now, 
but that name is too commonplace 4nd 
ugly—fiows by it on the north, and Trout 
Creek ripples merrily just within its south- 
ern limit. These streams are full of trout 
and grayling, while on their quieter pools 
lively broods of infantile ducks and geese 
disport themselves in summer under the 
eyes of proud but wary mother birds. On 
shore rabbits frolic in the brush and wil- 
low-grouse and sage-hens rise from cover 
with alarming roar of wings to offer the 
prettiest imaginable shots to sportsmen 
strolling near. 

Is not that a pretty picture, and is it 
any wonder that I wished the snow gone 
and the sport of the season begun ? 

The winter of 1889-’90 was long-drawn- 
out and dismal. Spring came as per the 
calendar, but the snow didn’t go. March 
followed February in due course, but dead 
white over the entire region still lay Jack 
Frost’s mantle, and the old fellow himself 
gave us not rarely a reminder of his thral- 
dom in the shape of storm after storm, un- 
til we groaned aloud at his tyranny. 

‘‘In the spring the sportsman’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of’? game, and 
my own had long been turned in that 
direction when, one night (for even the 
longest winter must end at last) I heard 
with joy the “honk” of wild geese. It 
came but faintly, and in great excitement 
I dashed out of doors to listen, fearful that 
my ears had deceived me. No; the flock 
was nearer now and there could be no mis- 
take. Truly was that harsh note, coming 
from somewhere in the darkness above me, 
the harbinger of spring, and never was 
song-bird’s warble sweeter to my ears. 
As there can be no spring until the wild 
geese come, even so their coming assuredly 
foretells the speedy overthrow of Jack 
Frost’s power; and, although the long- 
necked visitors who now arrived in great 
numbers were much surprised to find the 
river frozen over and the land buried in 
snow, we ranchmen knew that ere long 
the landscape would become a thing of 
beauty and relax the present rigidity of its 
features into a thousand smiles. And this 
transformation signified to me more than 
that the snow would quickly melt and 
wild flowers bloom ; it heralded an era of 


sport, as well. 
Great indeed was the change which 
shortly came over the land! Winter 


loosened its icy grasp, and, as if by magic, 
snow-banks gave place to flower-beds. A 
carpet of grass lay on every hill from base 
to summit, woven in patterns of wild 
flowers so intricate and gorgeous as to 
bewilder the eye. Here were slopes as 
yellow as gold; there others ruby red; 
others, again, seemed to reflect the sky’s 
azure, and still others were mottled with 
an infinite variety of tints. Color there 
was everywhere, as though Nature had cut 
her entire stock of rainbows into bits and 
thrown them broadcast over the landscape 





in more than accustomed profusion, per- 
haps to atone for keeping it so long in icy 
fetters. So much loveliness banishes the 
recollection of winter’s dreariness, and in 
the mild, ethereal spring-time, to a person 
looking upon the Bear Valley, 
“Every prospect pleases and only man is vile.” 
No reasonable man ought to find fault 
with viands as palatable as elk meat and 
venison, but it is possible to tire of them 
after an intimate acquaintance of several 
months, or at least it is allowable to wish 
that they occasionally give place upon the 
daily bill-of-fare to some other kind of 
meat. Is it strange, then, that although 
the close season was on, I slipped out now 
and then and returned with a goose or a 
pair of ducks? I never allow myself to 
kill solely for the sake of making a record, 
nor do I ever leave game to rot where it 
falls, unless means to carry it away is 
wanting. Such waste is wicked and de- 
serves punishment; but to kill for food 
only, even though out of season, is quite 


another thing, and I cannot hold myself 


culpable in thus supplying my table with 
a variety of eatables. 

Deer and antelope were occasionally 
seen now, and it was not long before herds 
of those animals established themselves in 
the hills surrounding Solitaire, and they 
remained throughout the summer. 

How beautiful are deer on their feeding 
grounds! Lithe, agile, graceful, they 
seem almost capable of vanishing into air 
when alarmed by an enemy’s approach. 
In point of fact, their actual disappear- 
ance in the brush, when startled, is almost 
as quickly effected as any change from a 
corporeal to an ethereal state could be. 
Once a deer discovers his pursuer, the 
sportsman must be quick if he would se- 
cure a fair shot, but many a time have I 
stolen unobserved upon a herd and re- 
mained a silent, delighted watcher of the 
pretty beasts. 

Close by my cabin, and directly upon 
the river-bank, isa grove of huge cotton- 
wood trees which cast their shadows on the 
clear stream, of which the waters, just 
there, ran smooth and deep. Within the 
grove is perfect calm. Luxuriant grass, 
nearly waist-high, springs from the soil, 
and many a time have I stretched myself 
upon it, resting at mid-day, or, sheltered 
from the sun’s rays by some great cotton- 
wood, drawn trout after trout from quiet 
pools along the bank to figure in my ves- 
per frying-pan. Right well, too, do the 
deer know this lovely spot. Almost daily 
did I find them feeding there, and so clear- 
ly did they and their environment recall 
the impressions made upon my infantile 
mind at the time of reading about Robin 
Hood and his forest home that it would 
have been a matter of small surprise to me 
had that strapping six-footer, Little John, 
stepped out of the brush and sent a shaft 
flying through the fattest doe in the herd. 

To confine one’s self to the study of 
deer’s habits is all very well so long as the 





larder at home is full, but in the history of 
every larder there come times—alas ! too 
often in the history of some—when the 
meat hooks are bare, and then it behooves 
the provident ranchman to ‘‘ hunt grub.’’ 
One glorious autumn afternoon, after in- 
vestigation had revealed a dismally im- 
poverished condition of my own larder, I 
saddled Diamond, one of the best hunting 
ponies in the country, and sallied forth, 
Winchester in hand, to kill a deer. 

Rising from the southern limit of Soli- 
taire is a hill of which the top, though 
lifted several hundred feet above the river, 
is easily gained on horseback. Diamond 
picked his way at a good walk up the 
slope and I kept a sharp eye out for game. 
Not half-a-mile away was a clump of 
aspens, in or near which I was quite cer- 
tain of finding deer. Verily were they 
there, too, but sharp ears detected my ap- 
proach, and ere my good pony could bring 
me within reach there was presented the 
irritating sight of my hoped-for victims 
fleeing with graceful bounds over the crest 
of the hill. There was nothing to do but 
follow, so on I went. The summit of the 
hill was quite flat, and as I could see no 
deer there I rode forward to the edge of a 
vast basin hollowed out amid the hills. 
Dismounting, I advanced a few steps to 
the brow of a precipice commanding a 
view of the entire basin, and then, with 
rifle ready for instant service, glanced 
about me. This was a favorite resort of 
large game, and I almost immediately 
caught sight of four or five deer which 
were making their way up the side of the 
basin. They had already seen me and 
were in flight. I had no mind to let them 
escape as the first herd had done, and my 
rifle quickly covered a fine buek. The 
animal was fully 200 yards distant and 
jumping over rocks in so lively a way as to 
offer a very uncertain mark. He might 
have escaped had he kept on, but, yield- 
ing to an impulse of curiosity, he stopped 
to take one more look at: the cause of his 
fright and, turning slightly toward me, 
offered his entire body for a mark. To 
have missed this would have been dis- 
greceful, and I quickly renewed my aim, 
rejoicing that I had held my fire for so 
auspicious a moment. A sharp report 
echoed among the hills, the buck gave a 
convulsive start (sure sign of being hit 
hard), leaped wildly up the hill-side for a 
few rods and rolled down again, stone 
dead. My bullet had passed entirely 
through his body. In a short time the 
carcass, properly dressed, lay across Dia- 
mond’s back behind my saddle and I was 
riding homeward with an ample supply of 
meat. 

Do you not think that it is easy to go 
a-marketing in Routt County ? 

shobibdteatbir vae\ cnt 
Anybody Would Stir. 

A recipe for lemon pie vaguely adds: 
‘* Then sit on a hot stove and stir constantly.” 
Just as if anybody could sit on a hot stove 
without stirring constantly. 
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WILD-GOOSE SHOOTING. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 

\ N y OULD you like a few days’ real 
live sport, with the certainty of 
returning with plenty of game? 

Then come with me eastward on the Santa 
Fé line to Garfield, Kansas, about 300 
miles west of Kansas City. There we 
shall find plenty of wild geese. We had 
better go late in October or November for 
fall shooting, and in March or April for 
the spring flight. 

Garfield itself isa very small town, but 
we shall find ample accommodations in the 
one hotel of the place. The Arkansas 
River runs within a mile of the town, and 
its sand-bars provide favorite roosting 
places for the geese. While there is no 
heavy timber within sight, still there are 
plenty of water-willows fringing the bank 
and these afford excellent cover for shoot- 
ing. All through the night you will hear 
the ‘‘honk, honk” of wild geese, with a 
splash of water, now and then, as some big 
fellow takes his bath. 

We shall need plenty of powder and 
shot—Nos. 2, 3 and 4—and a large supply 
of loaded shells, for, if our luck is good, 
there will be but little time to re-load them. 
We need, also, a full rubber suit, a goose- 
call, a change of clothes, a straw-colored 
skull-cap apiece, and rubber boots. Farm 
houses dot the prairie in every direction 
from town, and nearly every one of the 
farmers has in from forty to .300 acres of 
wheat or rye every year. These crops 
form a solid green mat over the ground, 
and it is on this grain that the geese come 
to feed every day while they are in these 
parts. 

On leaving the train we will go to the 
hotel, eat dinner, or whatever meal it may 
be, and take a look around. Now, let us 
yo out to some of these wheat-fields that 
have been sown in corn or sorghum the 
year previous. Sorghum will be the best, 
if we can find it without going too far. 
We shall want a field which has been cut 
and let stand in the shock. This will not 
be hard to find. We may have to go a 
mile or two, but what matters that. Hav- 
ing found one of these fields, we will return 
to town and wait. 

The geese roost over night on sand-bars 
in the river, and shortly before the first 
peep of day they rise up by the hundred 
and fly north to the wheat-fields, where 
they feed till about 10 o’clock and then re- 
turn, flying high up in the air. They stay 
in the river bathing themselves and plum- 
ing their feathers till about 2 o’clock, 
when they return to the wheat-fields and 
feed till about one hour betore sun-down, 
when they again return to the river and 
stay there till the next morning. These 
tactics they keep up as long as they re- 
main in this part of the country. 

Now, as the sun is getting pretty low, 
we had better return to the wheat-fields. 
The geese will soon be returning. Look ! 
do you see those small black specks in the 











north? They are geese, and coming this 
way. Get into that shock of sorghum, 
and I will get into one farther off. One 
man in a shock is sufficient, and by separ- 
ating it gives us a double chance. We can 
select the shocks by watching the direction 
the first flock takes, as those that come 
after generally take the same course ; so, 
by placing ourselves on the line at first, we 
can remain in the same shock through the 
entire evening. 

Now, keep cool. There is a flock coming. 
Don’t show your gun or any part of your 
bedy. Your skull-cap is so near the color 
of the sorghum that it will not frighten 
the birds. Now the V changes into an §, 
and in a few seconds they will be right 
over you. Wait! Take your time and 
wait till they are past. Now aim just 
ahead of the first bird—bang! They flut- 
ter and bunch up—now let the other bar- 
rel into them as they rise, aiming always 
pretty well ahead. Bang! thud, thud. 
Two drop. Let them lie; they will be 
there when you want them. Now throw 
in a couple of shells, for that is all the 
shots you will get at that bunch. Those 
behind hear your gun, swerve to the right 
and are coming over me. I wait till they 
are just past—bang! bang !—thud; one 
drops, then another, and we have four 
geese with four shells. Good enough! 

I throw in a couple of shells and wait. 
Soon they come again. What are at first 
only small specks in the sky, rapidly be- 
come larger, and soon you hear the swish- 
ing of their- wings. There is no other 
noise, except that once in a while you see 
some poor, old lone gander coming with 
his hoarse honk, honk, and, while you feel 
some pity for him in his lone condition, 
you let him have a barrel, possibly two, 
and he drops. His honk, honk is done 
forever. 

This kind of shooting you keep up until 
it is too dark to see any more. Then you 
return to the hotel, having picked up 
your dead birds. Possibly, we can count 
twelve or fourteen apiece. I have been 
out when we did much better, but a dozen 
wild geese per man for an evening’s shoot- 
ing is good enough, and we are hungry. 
After supper we take the geese, draw them 
and fill them with buffalo grass. Then 
they are laid aside till next day. We 
then give the landlord orders to call us 
two hours before daylight and retire to 
sleep as sound as can be. 

I remember that once, while on one of 
these trips, my companion woke me up by 
twisting my ear. He was fast asleep, and 
when I woke him he told me he wasdream- 
ing that he had hold of the trigger of his 
gun and was trying to shoot, but from the 
way he twisted my ear I know he did not 
think his gun had a hair trigger. 

Next morning early we take a cup of cof- 
fee and a roll and start for the river where 
we secrete ourselves in some willows near 
a bar on which the geese are disporting 
themselves. Pretty soon their morning toil- 








ette is concluded and we hear the whirring 
of wings as flock after flock leaves the river. 
We hear some one else shooting, too, and 
feel better satisfied to know that we have 


company. 

Here comes a flock right over you. Lie 
still. Look close and you can see their 
eyes. Aim ahead of the leader—bang! 
thud. Now as they flutter and rise let the 
other barrel into the bunch—bang! thud— 
two more. Welland good. Load up again 
and if you have time wipe out your gun. 
The next string has seen the flash of your 
gun and swerves to my side. Now they 
are over me—bang! thud. I have missed 
with my last shot but never mind. One 
can afford to miss once in a while. Keep 
cool; more are coming. It is getting light 
and here they come by the hundred—from 
eight to fifteen in a string, and one string 
after another. You keep up a steady fire, 
now and then missing a shot, but you have 
no time to think about that. More come 
on and we keep the guns warm, being care- 
ful to wipe them out whenever there is a 
chance. 

Time passes quickly, and as the last string 
goes over the hill, out of sight, the sun is 
up and we go out and gather up our dead 
birds. Some are found to be brant; some 
the large California goose, but they are all 
game. Perhaps we have ten apiece, per- 
haps more. After a breakfast at the hotel 
of ham and eggs, potatoes, rolls and hot 
coffee, we get a cigar and inspect our game. 
Then, when the birds are all drawn and 
stuffed with buffalo grass they are sent 
home by express. 

So great is the flight of geese that we can 
goon in the same fashion every morning 
and evening, and we do it, too, for several 
days. By way of varying the sport, how- 
ever, we sometimes induce a small boy, for 
a pecuniary consideration, to don the rub- 
ber suit and post himself himself in the 
river near a sand-bar. As darkness ap- 
proaches and the geese fly in our small boy 
sounds the goose-call with which he is pro- 
vided and splashes water in a way that at- 
tracts the birds’ attention. They come up 
in flocks and give us good shooting from our 
post of vantage. 

Thus is goose shooting followed in Kan- 
sas and I have had the best sport of my life 
there. If you are worried and fidgety take 
my advice and go for a week or two of the 
fun. On your return your wife will insist that 
you got nothing to eat on the trip because 
you can’t satisfy your appetite at the end 
of it. GEORGE C. WATERMAN. 

Denver, Colo. 


alli 
> 


justifiable Homicide. 

‘*So Angles was found not guilty of hay- 
ing murdered Jabber? From what I 
learned it was a cold-blooded affair. What 
was the defense ?’’ 

** Angles proved that Jabber came up to 
him after he had been trying to catch some 
trout for an hour, and asked him if he was 
fishing.’’—Colorado Sun. 
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Animal Life. 





“There is a pleasure in the pathless wood, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore.”’ 





Undoubtedly every one who loves Nature 
has felt the truth of the above assertions, 
but is not this pleasure, this rapture, in- 
creased by the addition of animal life, 
whether it be the occasional glimpse of the 
timid hare, the momentary glance of the 
graceful, playful squirrel, the sea-birds 
dipping o’er the countless waves, or the 
fish-hawk hunting for his prey? Yes, there 
is society, where man does not intrude, 
and that society the most enchanting—that 
of the beautiful wild animals, rejoicing in 
their freedom, happy in their liberty, 
knowing no fear, dreading no intrusion. 
For hours in the far western forests of 
America I have stood, scarcely daring to 
breathe for fear I should disturb some 
family party, ay, although I knew full 
well that but for a successful shot, supper- 
less I should have to sleep; yet who that 
could for a moment think would wantonly 
destroy a member of the little coterie ; dis- 
turb their innocent gambols, their playful, 
graceful tricks. Were they but for a mo- 
ment aware of man’s dreaded presence, all 
would precipitantly make a hurried and 
fearful retreat. The true lover of Nature 
loves not alone the landscape, but loves 
those numerous additions, fascinating and 
inexpressible, without which, the effect of 
the grand foreground, the beautiful inter- 
me(liate, and the soft subdued distance, 
would be materially diminished. In the 
northern portion of the State of Maine the 
scenery is truly sublime; mountain after 
mountain rises, as if each strove to overtop 
the other. Giant pine-trees cling from 
precipice and crag, hanging as if suspended 
in the air; boulders and rocks of all fan- 
tastic outlines, far, far above threaten in- 
stant destruction to all underneath ; brawl- 
ing streams, grandly impetuous, leap and 
throw themselves from rock to rock, while 
every now and then glimpses of glassy- 
surfaced lakes, embosomed in wood, form 
a lovely distance. But this country, lovely 
as it is, is almost destitute of animal life ; 
no songster greeted my ear with his mel- 
ody ; no startled deer bounded across my 
path, so that an intense solitude that be- 
came painful prevented the enjoyment that 
might have been anticipated. 

W. PARKER GILMORE. 





African Ants. 
There are a great many species of ants, 


some of which are found in vast numbers. 
The most remarkable and most dreaded of 
all is the bashikouay. It is a most vora- 
cious creature, which carries nothing away, 
but eats its prey on the spot. It is the 
dread of all living animals of the forest— 
the elephant, the leopard, the gorilla, and 
all the insect world—and man himself is 
compelled to flee before the advance of 
these marauders or to protect himself by 
fire and boiling water. It is the habit of 
the bashikouay to march through the forest 
in a long regular line, about two inches 
broad or more, and often miles in length. 
All along the line larger ants, who act as 
officers, stand outside the ranks and keep 
the singular army in order. If they come 
to a place where there are no trees to shel- 
ter them from the sun, the heat of which 
they cannot bear, they immediately burrow 
underground and form tunnels. It often 
takes more than tweive hours for one of 
these armies to pass. When they grow 
hungry, at a certain command which seems 
to take place all along the line at the same 
time, the long file spreads itself through the 
forest in a front line and attacks and de- 
vours all it overtakes with a fury that is 
irresistible. All the other living inhabit- 
ants of the forest flee before it. I myself 
have had to run for my life. Their advent 
is known beforehand ; the still forest be- 
comes alive, the tramping of the elephant, 
the flight of the antelope or of the gazelle, 
of the leopard, of snakes, all the living 
world, in the same direction where the 
other animals are fleeing away. I remem- 
ber well the first time I met these bashik- 
ouays in thejr attacking raid. I knew not 
then what was in store forme. I was hunt- 
ing by myself all alone, when suddenly the 
forests became alive in the manner I have 
described above ; asudden dread seized me ; 
I did not know what all this meant. Some 
convulsion of nature was perhaps going to 
take place. I stood still in the hunting 
path, resting on my gun, when all at once, 
as if by magic, I was covered with them 
and bitten everywhere. I fled in haste for 
dear life in the same direction the animals 
had taken, and the middle of a stream be- 
came my refuge. Their manner of attack 
is an impetuous leap, instantly the strong 
pincers are fastened, and they only let go 
when the piece gives way. - They even as- 





cend to the top of the trees for their prey. 
This ant seems to be animated by a kind of 
fury. Sometimes men condemned to death 
are made fast to a tree, and, if an army of 
hungry bashikouays passes, in a short time 
only bare skeletons remain to tell the tale. 
PauL B. Du CHAILLU. 
Paretane tome yes 
CHANGED MOTHERS. 





Freddy Gaynor of Cold Springs, L. I., cap- 
tured a nest of young gray squirrels in the 
woods. He took them home, and soon after 
discovered that the motherly old cat had a 
litter of kittensin the barn. A bright idea 
came to young Gaynor, and he took away 
the kittens in the old cat’s absence and 
placed the squirrelsin their place. The old 
cat soon returned, but never seemed to ob- 
serve the change. She continues to pay the 
little squirrels the same attention as she 
did the kittens, and administers to their 
wants with all the motherly care with 
which she is endowed. She shows great af- 
fection for her little family, but of late, as 
they have grown older, wears a surprised 
look on her face as she sits by and watches 
some of the strange antics of the little long- 
tailed squirrels while at play. 





A strange case of what might be called 
unnatural affection is reported from Hano- 
ver County, Virginia. Lucien Haw, a son 
of Mr. George P. Haw, while out gunning, 
found and captured a young fox. He car- 
ried it home and put it in a barrel with 
some kittens. When the mother cat came 
in she at first looked upon the little stranger 
with suspicion, but she soon became recon- 
ciled, and began her efforts to gain the af- 
fections of the intruder. In a remarkably 
short time a close intimacy sprung up be- 
tween the old cat and the baby fox, and 
now the rest of the little household are ne- 
glected that the child of adoption shall 
have every comfort known to the feline 
mind. 

And still this is not as strange a case as 
one which we heard of as having occurred 
in Hayes County, Texas, some weeks ago, 
when some party left a little pup at Mr. 
Barbee’s plantation, and a cat that had 
a lot of little kittens at that place, 
finding the pup carried it to its lair and 
commenced to nurse the little fellow. Not 
only did the old cat raise the dog but in the 
course of a day or two it had killed off all 
the kittens—thus denoting that all of its 
natural affection had devolved on thestrange 
little foundling. 


Teves 

THE Xerobates Agassizit, the grass-eating 
turtle of the Mojave Desert, is said to be 
the only one of the turtle species which 
lives by grazing like a horse or anox, Xe- 
robates digs a hole in the sand to escape the 
intense heat ; is about ten inches in length 
when full grown, and weighs from six to 
eight pounds. Coast dealers in curiosities 
value them at $5 each, 
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AN ELK HUNT. 


Written for Sports AFIELD. 
T was not because my wife had told me 
if we were out of meat that I wanted to 
kill a deer (because I havn’t any wife), 
but because, on general principles, I thought 
it the proper thing todo. Rain had kept me 
housed up in the cabin for three days, and 
as there seemed to be no hope of accom- 
plishing my purpose in the timber I sallied 
forth to the prairies—which are only clear 
spaces—found here and there in the almost 
unbroken forest of Western Washington. 
The afternoon was spent in vain, however, 
for not a single deer showed itself in the 
open, and a lone blue grouse was the sole 
reward for my labor and a good ducking. 

But my ambition would not ‘‘down”’ 
and the next evening found me camped in 
an old shack some six miles away from the 
first-named cabin, and close to a well- 
known elk range. My supper of black cof- 
fee, cold Graham biscuits and grouse broiled 
on a forked stick was soon disposed of, and 
I gave myself up to wondering where game 
could be found on the morrow. It seems 
to me that camping alone in a majestic 
forest is provocative of copious reveries, 
but as all hunters know the character of 
these solitary musings, I’ll not give mine 
at length here. Next morning I got up at 
5 o’clock and after a hasty breakfast took 
the trail. 

By 9 o'clock I had struck fresh elk signs 
and judged there must be six or seven in 
the band. Diligently following the trail, 
I soon found I was gaining on the elk, and 
at 1 o’clock I came to a creek in which the 
water was still muddy from their crossing. 
This was the signal for my heart to beat 
faster and to exercise greater caution in 
tracking. Notwithstanding all my care, 
however, the elk heard me in a few min- 
utes and got away, making a terrible 
racket as they ran. In deep chagrin, I sat 
down to eat my last bit of bread, for it was 
of no use to follow, and then set out home- 
ward. 

Drawing near an open space on my 
march, my ears were pleasantly greeted by 
a noise such as is made by elk when 
aroused to a sense of danger, and, looking 
carefully out ahead, I saw three of those 
animals which, with noses pointed upward, 
were trying to locate the approaching 
enemy. In a moment more six others 
arose from the ferns. This grand sight 
overwhelmed me for a few seconds, and be- 
fore I could reflect that I was a hungry 
hunter and not a mutual admiration so- 
ciety, the elk began moving off. I got in 
one shot but, apparently, without effect. 
Just as they were disappearing in the tim- 
ber, one fellow gave me a chance for a 
parting shot, after which I followed in the 
wake of the band, though without seeing 
any blood on the trail to encourage me. 
It was justin my mind that it would be 
better not to mention having had a shot at 
all, when I saw blood on a bush. My 
steps quickened along the trail, which then 





began to show more blood, and in a few 
minutes I saw my elk leaning against a tree 
with his head down, evidently wondering 
whether he was a detached part of a shoot- 
ing-gallery or had fallen in with a cyclone. 
I took a fine bead on him and down he 
went. He was a yearling buck in good 
condition and the same I had shot at be- 
fore, as was evident by the bullet marks 
found in him. That night I had a steak 
cut from his fine carcass, and I camped, not 
on his trail, but on his skin. 
Hoquiam, Wash. HENRY Dook. 


Es ek 
Capturing Elephants. 

In the Island of Ceylon the people are 
very fond of elephant hunting. They be- 
gin by clearing an open space near a forest, 
part of which is strongly fenced in with 
trunks of trees, with open places for doors. 
This is called a corral. When so much of 
the work is done the natives get behind and 
around the elephants with blazing torches, 
shaking spears and rattling all kinds of 
noisy instruments in order to frighten the 
huge animals, while all the time driving 
them toward the open doors of the corral. 
At last with a rush the great herd enters, 
the entrances are barred, and the poor 
giants of the woods find themselves hope- 
lessly imprisoned. 

An elephant’s rage is dreadful to witness, 
but the ingenuity of man has found a way 
of subduing it. One by one each prisoner 
is freed again, and tame elephants, remark- 
able for their sagacity, come up to him, 
stroke him with their trunks and otherwise 
cajole him until they lead him on to a good, 
strong tree. The natives creep up behind, 
and in a minute arope with a running knot 
is around the elephant’s leg and made fast 
to a tree. All the time this is going on the 
tame elephants are humoring their deluded 
victim, but as soon as he is secured they go 
away and leave him, which is a shabby 
trick. Then the men bring him a nice co- 
coanut and leaves to eat, which of course, 
he refuses, as he is again in a great passion 
and struggles to be free. But hunger sub- 
dues even the fiercest, and at last his wild 
roaring ceases to resound through the woods 
and he is forced toeat. From that time the 
taming process is comparatively easy ; again 
and again he is fed, as he requires it, by a 
kind hand; and the elephant, susceptible 
to kindness, becomes at last a docile servant 


of man. 
—_—————______ 


In a Hollow Tree, 
Editor Sports Afield: 

Trump was a black-and-tan deerhound, 
six year old, which had been used for run- 
ning deer until the game laws of Washing- 
ton said No. Since that time he has given 
his attention to bear. Now, the most wily 
old buck could not fool Trump, but there is 
a whole lot about bear that he has got to 
learn before he can take his place at the 
head of the Natural History class. 

Three days ago I took Trump, Roger (a 
neat little Shepherd), Jack, a black-and-tan 
bear dog, and all other classes and sizes of 


HOLORADO STATE 
TRACHERS COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colo. 





dogs that I could borrow and started out 
for a bearhunt. In just two hours Roger 
winded Bruin and jumped her out of her 
bed. (Roger is my strike dog). The chase 
was a merry one for half an hour when old 
Trump gave his bow—wow—wow, which 
meant that the bear was up or in a tree. 
I soon arrived on the ground and found the 
tree to be a large cedar to which there was 
an entrance with an abrupt turn just inside 
so that the bear was near by but out of 
sight. 

The bear could not be got out without an 
ax and my companion started for one while 
I watched the den. Trump was standing 
right in front of the den and kept hedging 
up closer and closer. Finally he went in 
to the first turn, stood a moment, turned 
and was coming out when I heard a rush, 
a yell, and could then plainly see that 
Trump was in the jaws of Ursa Major. I 
thrust my rifle into the opening, holding it 
above the dog’s back, and fired. Mrs. Bear 
dropped Trump and he got out of there ‘‘p. 
d. q.’’ with a three-cornered hole in his 
side that will lay him up for a couple of 
weeks. Of course, when my “ pardner’’ 
returned with the ax, several ranchers came 
with him to see the fun and take home a 
sack of meat. 

Before commencing operations I remarked, 
‘*Gentlemen, I wish to impress upon your 
minds the fact that bear at this time of year 
are very dangerous, so look well to your- 
selves,’’? and began chopping a hole in the 
tree. Two of the men thought they could 
see better up a tree and another wanted a 
half-mile start before we chopped her out. 
The tree was a thin one and a few blows re- 
vealed the glowing eyesof the bear. In an- 
other moment she made a rush for the open 
air or anything else that might come in her 
way, and received a bullet between the eyes 
which sent her rolling down the hill. She 
was @ good-sized bear and having had no 
cubs this year was remarkably fat, with a 


magnificent skin. L. L. BALEs. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


——_—- — ~H- 
Hibernating Bears. 


Editor Sports Afield : 

A cinnamon bear was killed in the 
mountains near here last May and sent to 
me to prepare. It has a tuft of hair on 
each shoulder that is bleached nearly 
white and matted together like a paint- 
brush. The bear apparently had not long 
left its winter quarters, for it was lean, but 
in pretty good condition, and its coat was 
excellent. It had, without doubt, sucked 
the tufts of hair a great deal. They are 
about the size of one’s thumb. Is it not 
possible that bears receive nourishment by 
sucking these bunches of hair and thus ab- 
sorbing their own fat? It is well known 
that they go into winter quarters extremely 
fat and come out lean. All of the ducks 
and waders can extract their own fatty 
matter through the pores of the skin on the 
rump, and with it they preen and oil their 
feathers, which is necessary to their exist- 
ence. It is quite possible that Dame Na- 
ture has made a similar provision to sus- 
tain the huge bear through many weeks 
when she has cut off all other supplies. 
In preparing skins, I have noticed bare 
places on the shoulders, wales no doubt 
that those bunches of off when 
they are no longer required. Perhaps 
some of your readers have a theory in this 
matter? WILLIAM G, SMITH, 

Lovela 
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ACCORDING to the Washington Star, a 
serious objection to the self-made man lies 
in the fact that in so many cases he has 
failed to put himself together so as to work 
noiselessly. 











In an English paper we came across the 
name Penbedw (presumably Welsh). Its 
strangeness kept us amused until some- 
body, reading from a story of a hunt in 
Maine, asked how to pronounce Weloken- 
nebacook. The first mentioned didn’t 
seem so funny, then. What’s in a name, 
any way? Well, a good many letters, in 
some cases. 


DENVER’S street railways are well sup- 
plied with open cars, and these are a bless- 
ing to tired humanity. The open car 
takes the place of the carriage for those 
who do not keep carriages of their own, 
and every pleasant evening hundreds of 
persons take an outing over one of the 
lines, at a cost of five cents, rather than re- 
main in-doors or seek recreation on foot. 
It is a pleasant practice and one which the 
weary will find refreshing and restful. 


ARRIVALS at Manitou are growing in 
number and begin to indicate a more 
active season. The trip by rail to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak is very popular, and 
nearly every visitor avails himself of the 
opportunity to take this most wonderful 
ride. The prospective decrease in rates 
from the Missouri River to Colorado points 
will still further swell the volume of travel 
and permit thousands of Eastern people to 
spend a few days or weeks in the many 
charming resorts of the State. 


SwIMMING is a tonic and bracing exer- 
ercise. It assists in the development of the 
muscular system and exerts a favorable in- 
fluence on all the bodily functions—such 
as digestion, nutrition, respiration, circula- 
tion and innervation. It is excellent in 
getting the body in what the athlete is 
wont to term ‘‘condition.’? Aside from 
its physical advantages, swimming gives 
moral courage of the highest order. Pre- 
eminently does this sport stimulate a flood 
of good thoughts. And whenone’s thoughts 
are good thoughts, right living follows as 
naturally as the night the day. 


Ir is obvious that game laws are of little 
use unless enforced by the authorities and 
respected by the people. Game wardens 





are largely responsible for the degree of re- 
gard shown to the laws, and no man 
should be invested with the powers of an 
officer unless he is both able and willing to 
comply faithfully and fearlessly with the 
duties of his position. We note with 
pleasure that the State press takes occa- 
sion, now and then, to commend one game 
warden or another for earnestly following 
up game butchers, and we hope that every 
warden in Colorado and elsewhere deserves 
similar praise. If the people at large 
know how to best conserve their own in- 
terests they will do every thing in their 
power to help the wardens. 


FASHION’S CRUELTY. 


The bird question is again being dis- 
cussed by the Society of American Orni- 
thologists and statistics are produced to show 
that 5,000,000 birds are annually killed in 
order that women may decorate themselves 
and winadmiration. The question natural- 
ly arises, Is not the taste that derives pleas- 
ure from ornaments made from the dead 
bodies of birds a perverted one? Cannot 
the same pleasing effects be obtained by 
the use of artificial flowers, ribbons and 
beads that is supposed to be derived from 
wearing the bodies and wings of birds? 
We take it that the average woman buys 
her hat, first, because it is stylish, and 
second, because it is becoming. Now, is 
there any thing in the stuffed carcass of a 
dead bird, that is possibly full of moths 
and probably of bad odors, that appeals to 
the love of the beautiful in the mind of the 
really cultivated women of refined sensibil- 
ities? We should say not. Perhaps the 
blending of shades and the harmony of 
colors which are found in bird feathers 
cannot be produced in any other way ; but 
is there not, to the thinking mind, back of 
this surface beauty a mental deformity 
and hideousness that transforms the most 
gaudy plumage into an object of pity if not 
disgust, and which associates the uncon- 
scious wearer with the idea of cruelty and 
the lack of sensibility? How many of 
the women who are now partial to bird- 
wings for purposes of adornment could 
stand unmoved to see those wings torn 
from the struggling bodies of the live little 
songsters as is done, under the supposition 
that the feathers on the wings thus derived 
do not lose their brilliancy? And yet this 
is true, and so brutal do the men become 
that, when the birds are snared and only 
the wings are desired, they never think of 
first killing the birds in order to obtain 
their wings. We are sure that could these 
facts be laid before the women of the land 
their hats would soon cease to be adorned 
by birds, and we are sure their faces 
would peer just as winsome from beneath 
birdless, featherless bonnets, while their 
consciences would not be disturbed by the 
thought that thousands of motherless nest- 
lings were starving amid leafy branches 
because of their heartless desire to gratify 
their personal vanity. 





UNREAL EDUCATION. 


Under the heading of ‘‘Sweet Girl Grad- 
uates,” that talented woman Kate Field 
has been soliloquizing, as it were, on the sys- 
tem of education pursued in the majority of 
girls’ schools. The lady takes the stand 
that it is, taken as a whole, uo-American, 
narrow, intellectual rather than humane, 
and decidedly unpractical. In support of 
this claim she puts in evidence the titles of 
of many essays read at recent commence- 
ments. We shall mention three or four of 
these only, leaving thé intelligent reader’s 
imagination to form an idea of their gen- 
eral character: ‘‘Is the Heroine Archaic?” 
‘*Egoism in Life and Fiction,’’ ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Personality upon the Idea of God,’’ 
** Juvenal,” ‘‘Chaucerand Spenser,’’ ‘‘The 
Ethics of Matthew Arnold’s Poetry,’’ ‘“The 
Glory of the Moon,’’ and what not. 

‘* Whosays women have no brains?’’ asks 
one editorial writer, after triumphantly 
quoting a number of these stupendous ti- 
tles—an interrogation which is about on a 
par with ‘‘ Who says the Atlantic Ocean is 
notsalt?’’ Therecan be noquestion as to the 
bright, sensitive intellectuality of woman’s 
mind. Literature, and Literature’s younger 
brother, Journalism, settled that point long 
ago. Toso educate American young wom- 
en that what they may have acquired 
will prove of some real service to them in 
after life, is another question. With re- 
spect to the essays above mentioned, it is 
almost certain that every one of those girl 
graduates expended herself upon a subject 
much too big for her grasp. With a weary- 
ing sameness, they seem to have gone to 
books for everything; to their hearts and 
daily life for nothing. The many interest- 
ing phases of American history, the char- 
acteristics of the people in different sections 
of the Union, the delights placed within 
our grasp by Mother Nature, these and 
other kindred subjects have all been passed 
by as unworthy the attention of those at- 
tached tothis ‘‘ higher education’’ theory. 

‘*These questions,’? says Miss Field, 
‘*come home to me because I am a woman— 
because I began life falsely educated, but 
fortunately inherited a certain amount of 
talent which I could turn toaccount. Hard- 
ly a day passes but I am appealed to for 
work by maid, wife and widow. They all 
want to write, or to lecture, or to get some 
government position, and not one in a thous- 
and is fit for any occupation whatever. They 
can do nothing useful. Their hands are 
unskilled, their brains are undisciplined ; 
they never were trained to do any thing but 
—nothing. In that they are a colossal suc- 
cess. Suggest housework, and they prefer 
to starve; ask if they can cook, and they 
wither you with scorn; mention nursing, 
and their health will not permit it. 

“Tt is awful, my friends. Education 
which does not prepare women for the prac- 
tical duties of life, which does not begin 
with teaching women to know themselves 
physically and to turn their first thoughts 
to sound health, which takes no heed of the 
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mutability of American fortunes, is built 
on sand. I’ve no patience with it myself, 
and wish every body agreed with me. Then 
women would come into their kingdom. 
‘Nothing lately has pleased me so much 
as reading about the graduating exercises 
at Rosemary. Hall, Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut. This school was founded by the presi- 
dent of New York’s Exchange for Women’s 
Work, the honored wife of Judge William 
G. Choate. Instead of soaring after the in- 
finite with the clipped wings of boxed 
pigeons, the girls of Rosemary Hall en- 
gaged in a horse-harnessing contest, the 
prize being a silver-mounted carriage-whip. 
At a given signal four horses appeared, and 
were tied to separate posts. Ten feet be- 
hind the horses stood four young ladies 
with harnesses in hand. An orchestra 
played a quickstep. At the word ‘‘go”’ 
those young ladies bounded forward with 
as much earnestness as their brothers pull 
in a boat-race. In four minutes and thirty 
seconds, Miss Hazard of Providence, R. I., 
had harnessed her beast and was declared 
the winner, while Misses Dilworth, Watson 
and Peabody made good time. Now all 
those girls can do something practical 
thoroughly well. Being able to harness a 
horse, in all probability they can drive and 


ride well; therefore they have mastered — 


one of the most healthful and delightful ac- 
complishments in the world:”’ 


<< 
> 


IN common with some of our esteemed 
contemporaries of the State press, we pro- 
test against applying inappropriate names 
to the mountain peaks, the towns and 
other different points of interest in Colo- 
rado. There is a good deal ina name and, 
this being the case, it is better to select a 
good than a bad one. The stock of names 
suitable for use in Colorado is not so small 
as to be already exhausted ; yet there are 
innumerable instances in and around Den- 
ver alone where English names have been 
tacked on to blocks, hotels, terraces and 
additions, presumably because they are 
high-sounding, when, in fact, they are 
ridiculous. Another class of names is 
taken from well-known places in the East- 
ern States whose strong local flavor makes 
them grossly inappropriate in Colorado. 
Is there not enough State pride among our 
people to perpetuate those soft and musical 
Indian and Spanish names which belong 
to our superb mountain country as much 
as the lovely flowers which color the hill- 
sides? Does the poetical sense exist among 
us in quantities so microscopic as to lack 
inspiration enough to suggest suitable 
names for the beautiful scenes of which 
Colorado has so many? Certain individu- 
als have done their share to give dignity 
and harmony to State nomenclature by 
designating country-places, town-sites and 
natural objects with good taste; but the 
public sense, in general, which has to deal 
with this matter needs a great deal of cul- 
tivation. If the spirit in which names are 
now bestowed is fostered, Colorado will 
one of these days be able to boast a col- 
lection hard to beat for absurdity. 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 


WuHicH Wins? A Story of Social Con- 
ditions. By Mary H. Ford. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 1891. 

The ‘social conditions,’’ which are ap- 
parently the raison d’etre of this novel, 
have been drawn by the authoress in need- 
lessly dismal colors. In her estimation, 
poor people and those in moderate circum- 
stances, though honest and industrious, are 
denied the privilege of improving their 
fortunes ; and pecuniary prosperity is re- 
served for-the unscrupulous and avaricious. 
A pernicious ‘‘system’’ is blamed for this, 
but no ‘system’ is nearly as much re- 
sponsible for individual failures as the lack 
of common sense such as characterizes 
John Thurston, the hero of the story. He 
gives his private fortune to a girl in Eu- 
rope who needs means to continue her mus- 
ical education; then he lugs his mother 
—‘‘a widow of some wealth ‘and consider- 
able social standing in New York City’’— 
off to endure the horrors of a Nebraska 
farm, where he is unable to make both 
ends meet. His mother at last dies and 
John is turned away from the farm, chiefly 
because he refuses to run it on business 
principles. He goes to Kansas City, where 
he joins the Knights of Labcr and is 
nominated for Alderman. He is defeated, 
and dies of pneumonia. This story is 
dedicated to the Farmers’ Alliance, which 
cireumstance explains the view it takes of 


the relation existing between capital and . 


labor. It is dictated, however, by sym- 
pathy and not by logical argument. As 
something to read it will be preferred by 
those who lean toward Alliance doctrines, 
for its literary excellence will not. univer- 
sally commend it. 
entertaining. 

THE SPoRTSMAN’s DiREcTORY. Compiled 


by Fred. E: Pond (‘‘ Will Wildwood ”’). 

Milwaukee. 1891. 

There is a good deal of information in 
this book—more of its kind, probably than 
was ever before presented between the 
covers of a single volume. In this fact 
lies its value to those for whom it is in- 
tended—sportsmen,; dealers, club members, 
ete. It gives the names of manufacturers 
of guns, fishing tackle and ammunition ; 
of dog breeders, kennel clubs, State sports- 
men’s associations, game wardens, racing 
and trotting associations, athletic clubs, 
sportsmen’s journals and books. This in- 
formation is made up into sections, each of 
which has a suitable head, and with the 
with the ample index system employed it 
is a simple matter to ascertain what it is 
desired to learn from the book. The whole 
represents a great deal of labor and the 
compiler is to be congratulated on the re- 
sult, although, as he himself says, .he hopes. 
to make each succeeding edition better. A 
directory of this kind certainly ‘‘fillsalong- 
felt want,” particularly as it is of con- 
venient size to handle. It is tieatly bound 
and well printed for a work of its class. 
[Price $1. Sent to any address by Sports 
AFIELD on receipt of price}. 


It.is, however, fairly. 





SWEET AND TWENTY. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1691. 


A comfortable and pleasant story. Just 
the thing for hot weather, because it amuses 
without exciting. It is mostly about love- 
making, and winds up with a highly satis- 
factory disposition of all the characters. 
One girl—Miss Lorimer—loes a frightfully 
mean thing during the course of the narra- 
tive without suffering any penalty for it, 
but as all comes out so well in the end, no 
one seems disposed to quarrel with her for 
her selfishness. 


Coupon BonpDs AND OTHER SToriIEs. By 
J. T. TRowpriper. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 


Under this title, Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
have collected a number of excellent short 
stories by Mr. Trowbridge. Even those 


among them that have been favorites for 
years will be gladly welcomed again in 
this convenient form, for the author’s style 
is always refreshing. 


ras ~~ ane 


LET IT BE KNOWN. 


A lady writing from New York to a 
friend in Colorado said: ‘‘Why is not 
Colorado better advertised as.a health re- 
sort? -Physicians here send many of their 
patients to Mexico now, whereas if the 
climate of your State were better described 
to people living on the coast you would re- 
ceive the benefit of a much larger number 
of visitors than you have at. presert.”’ 
There is-much truth in these. remarks. 
The difference between the atmosphere of 
Colorado and that of the Atlantic States is 
exactly what is needed to recuperate cer- 
tain classes of invalids and persons whose 
health is not what they think it ought to 
be. The change of air and scene would 
restore many of these to good health with- 
out the aid of a bit of medicine, and they 
do not avail themselves of this benefit now 
because of ignorance concerning our State, | 
its climate and its other attractions. Much 
advertising has been done, it is true, but 
not enough. Colorado Springs, Glenwood, 
Leadville, Greeley, Aspen and many others 
should never allow their advertising ardor 
to diminish, but, on the contiary, they 
should maintain a continuous effort to 
keep the world at large informed upon 
their admirable fitness as summer resorts. 
In or near them can be found cool weather, 
beautiful scenery, good fishing, delightful 
drives, agreeable society and many other 
things necessary to the enjoyment of dolce 
far niente days. One or another of our 
mountain towns excel in certain charms 


’ any thing that the East has, and, over all, 


is the novelty of being in the - Rocky 
Mountains. All this ought to be made 
thoroughly familiar to those who do not 
live in Colorado. 
5 

IN our last issue the address of Mr. T. 
M. Brumby, secretary of the Southern 
Field Trials Club, was given as New Al- 
bany, Miss. It should have been Marietta, 
Ga.. 
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“AROUND THE CIRCLE. 


PART II. 


S I SAID, Silverton’s 
location is a very 
picturesque one, 
and she has, be- 


sides, a rich min-— 


ing country trib- 
utary to hergates. 
Just as soon as 
snow flies, Silver- 
ton has the reputation of always receiving 
its full quota thereof, so that many of 
the larger lines of business here are in 
the habit of shutting down during the win- 
ter—say,. from October to May. With so 
many:rich mines within a radius of from 
ten to twenty miles, Silverton is sure of a 
steady, prosperous growth. Messrs. D. L. 
Mechling and. Bryan Haywood, Denver 
sportsmen, spent a day here on their way 
home from the Ouray tournament, and made 
many friends. Mechling; it seems, was 
in the drug business here previous to his 
locating in Denver—being manager for his 
present partner Mr. Fleming. In the proper 
season, deer can frequently be stalked with- 
in a few miles of town, ptarmigan (locally 
known as ‘‘ mountain quail’’) abound in the 
hills, and a ride of eight or nine miles will 
bring the fisherman to various streams that 
aptly bear out J. Austin Finch’s beautiful 
deseription— 
“An angler’s paradise is this, 
Where long-locked willows stooping kiss 
The merry water’s face. 
The very spot to tempt the trout, 
Rejoicing in the current’s rout, 
To feed and sport apace.”’ 

Silverton has no rod or gun club, but pos- 
sesses a satisfactory substitute in the Silver- 
ton Club—a social organization, whose com- 
fortable parlors and well-equipped reading- 
room are decidedly attractive. As repre- 
sentative. of SporTs AFIELD, the writer 
came in for a share of the club’s hospitali- 
ty, which is proverbial. Diana, goddess 
of the woods and streams, has, however, a 
large and representative following in Sil- 
verton and vicinity, so that a gun club is a 
certainty of the near future. I think I 
can risk the assertion that Sports AFIELD 
will do all it can to further the success of 
such aclub. Fishing seems to have rather 
the upper hand of shooting in this section, 
the town posséssing a great number of 
practical anglers—five of whom are post- 
graduates in the gentle art, namely, Lawyer 
C. M. Frazier, Assayer George U. Ingersoll, 
Station Agent Atkinson, D. Daycinck and 
J. W. Taylor. The three gentlemen first 
named are good all-around sportsmen as 
well ; while Mr. Duycinck is a salt-water 
fisherman of ability, having frequently gone 
far asea.with that distinguished author- 
angler Dr. J. A. Henshall in quest. of the 
wily and (when caught) vigorous tarpon. 
Mr. Taylor is equally at home in mountain 
torrent or on sounding shore, having fished 





a great deal both along the Nova Scotian 
coast and in the mountains of Colorado. 
Other Silvertonites to whom Sports AFIELD 
is indebted for various courtesies shown 
are: Hon. B. O'Driscoll, Sheriff John 
May, Mr. B. G. Puckett, Mr. Walker of 
the Walker House, Mr. Robert Hannah, 
Mr. George Plantz, Mr. Milt. Ralston, Mr. 
Fred Carbis, Mr. Dan Livingston, Mr. 
Cheney Prosser, Messrs. Bussert, Wilson, 
Pearce and Reynolds, and Mr. William C. 
Fisher of Animas Forks. I had only in- 
tended staying in Silverton a day or so; 
but found so many people taking a lively 
interest in matters within the scope of 
Sports AFIELD that a six-days’ stop-over 
was a necessity. The paper will, I take 
it, be so well known down there by the 
time another six months shall have rolled 
round that a second visit will be fraught 
with even more pleasure than the first. In 
this respect Journalism and Architecture 
are analagous. You cannot build an edi- 
fice of enduring beauty without a strong 
foundation, any more than you can build 
up a handsome, prosperous journal without 
having, in like manner, first gained for it a 
firm foundation composed of the esteem and 
intelligent appreciation of a vast army of 
readers. . 

From Silverton to Durango over the D. 
& R. G. is only a few hours’ ride, but I am 
frank to say it was (in conjunction with the 
journey by stage from Ouray to Ironton) 
the most delightful experience of the en- 
tire circle. ‘Through the kindness of Ex- 
press Messenger McArthur, I was given a 
seat in the express car, which, with its wide, 
open doors on each side, enabled one to en- 
joy to the full a panorama of quickly- 
changing scenes. At times nothing is to 
be seen bunt great stretches of hillsides, 
coated with the beautiful, thick foliage of 
the Prodigal of the. Seasons, and sweeping 
grandly skyward. Then the walls of the 
cafion move rapidly closer to each other; 
there is heard the rush of waters; and you 
look down at the Animas—el Rio de las An- 
imas Perdidas {River of Lost Souls)—as it 
goes hurtling along, white-capped and 
frothy with rage, to its calmer course be- 
yond. At Rockwood (where the D. & R, 
G. connects with the stage for Rico and 
Telluride) is the scenery especially grand, 
with an added beauty derived from the 
great forests which is wanting in many 
more famous places—the Toltec Gorge and 
Black Cafion of the Gunnison, for instance. 
Shortly after leaving Rockwood, Mr. Me- 
Arthur cautions me to be on the look-out 


’ for something fine, and the train bursts all 


at once into the smiling, san-kissed Valley 
of the Animas. A goodly land, truly. 
Great level fields of vivid green, with fruit 
orchards set down at short intervals, and 
through it all the Animas—now a broad, 
strong river and evidently well contented 
with itself. Between Trimble Springs and 
Durango the stream has broadened out in 
many places, and on either side of it there 
are long series of sloughs and swamps of 





cat-tail and saw grass—making a regular 
wild-fowl paradise. And such it is, as the 
sportsmen of Durango will tell you. I 
should judge, however, from the lay of the 
land (or rather, water) that a good re- 
triever would be a prime necessity here, 
unless one were willing to lose half his 
kills. 

Durango is not only the metropolis of 
South-western Colorado, but was clearly de- 
signed by Nature to be so. . Lying at the 
lower end of Animas Park, she is the na- 
tural outlet for all that very productive re- 
gion to the north and west of her ; and from 
mach of the richest mining territory in this 
section it is a direct down-grade haul to her 
gates. The place has many metropolitan 
features: A first-class daily newspaper, 
nice churches, a splendid library, electric 
lighting and street cars, a great many pros- 
perous business houses and large smelting 
works that give employment to hundreds 
of men. Many of Durango’s private resi- 
dences are models of good taste and her 
people are fully abreast with the times in 
every way. She has no really fine theatre 
as yet, but that, I understand, will be rem- 
edied before long. The town has a social 
charm of its own that makes it an exception- 
ally pleasant place to visit, once you are in- 
troduced. Of course, there is a rougher 
side as well. As night settles down, the 
main street of the city takes on the typical 
mining-town look—although lacking both 
the ‘‘go’”’ peculiar to Ouray and the wild- 
eyed recklessness of Red Mountain, Creede 
and other booming camps. The streets are 
full of men standing in small groups, the 
many saloons are ablaze with light and the 
gambling-tables attract scores of devotees. 
Especially is this true of the Mexican pop- 
ulation, to whom various games of chance 
have an irresistible attraction. 

Speaking of Mexicans, reminds me of a 
favorite ‘‘hobby” of mine—the Spanish 
language. All the Spaniards, Cubans and 
South Americans whom I ever met—and I 
have seen a many—were invariably fond 
of speaking their most beautifully-con- 
structed, musical tongue—apparently en- 
joying its use with a keener appreciation 
than do we Americans the English lan- 
guage. But the exact contrary holds good 
with the Mexicans of this section and 
Northern New Mexico. Speech with them 
seems to be a troublous affair ; hence, when 
they do talk, it is in low, guttural tones, 
with very little lip motion, and it is a reg- 
ular custom of theirs to entirely eliminate 
the consonant sounds in many words. Still, 
I am quite well aware that among Mexi- 
cans of the better classes as good Spanish 
is spoken as anywhere in the world. There 
is also a general belief, in the West at 
least, that Mexicans do not understand 
pure Spanish; that, in fact, they speak a 
jargon of theirown. This is not only not 
so, but is an absurdity on the face of it. 
They have, naturally, a number of idioms 
derived from the character of the country 
they live in (as which of us hath not?) and 
probably a hundred or more pure Indian 
words. But the foundation of their lan- 
guage is pure Spanish ; and my good friend 
Sefior Don Ramon Solis of Denver (a na- 
tive, by the way, of Northern Spain) would 
experience no difficulty in making the most 
ordinary Mexican laborer or herd-riderun- 
derstand him perfectly. 

The people of this section seem possessed : 
of an inherent love for field sports—includ- 
ing the wheel which has made rapid strides 
in popularity here during the past year, 
three or four dozen of the best-known-makes 
being owned in Durango alone. There is 
fine hunting to be had in theadjacent moun- 
tains and over along the Mancos and further 
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west. The fishing to be had near at hand, 
is , while by fi faking a ten or twenty- 
mile ride streams whic fairly teem with 


trout may be reached. Famous among 


these are Vallecito, Lightner, Weminuche 
and Hermosa creeks and the Piedra, Flori- 
da, San Juan and Pine rivers. A fine 
sporting region is that district known as 
the Montezuma Valley. It is comparative- 
ly a new country, but very fertile and well 
supplied with water. It lies some 60 miles 
to the west of Durango, with which place it 
is connected by a well-equipped stage line. 
I had looked forward with delight to the 

prospect of visiting a dear friend of Sports 
penser talented ‘‘ Montezuma’’ who 
has a ranch not far from Cortez, the county- 
seat, but was compelled to postpone my 
visit till another time. 

Durango has a wholearmy of sportsmen, 
so that to attempt a mention of each one 
would be out of the question. But thanks 
are due a number of gentlemen for a variety 
of thoughtful. courtesies shown this jour- 
nal’s representative. Rev. Hiram Bullis, 
rector of the Episcopal church, Dr. A. W. 
Seabury, Mr. W. T. Kirkpatrick, Major D. 
L. Sheets of the U. 8. land office, Mr. E. 
T. Peeples and Mr. J. L. Parsons were ex- 
ceptionally kind. The paper is also indebt- 
ed to Messrs. H. A. Pilgrim, G. W. Kep- 
hart, Doctor Winters, Charles 8. Butler, 
Frank Teeter, A. P. Camp, A. D. Leiner, 
W. E. Patrick, J. E. Ward, Harry Jack- 
son, E. A. Franklin, George West, Mr. 8. 
G. Wall and partner, James Jamieson, 
Charlie Naegelin, Charles Bohrer of brew- 
ery tame, 8. W. Cobb, A. B. Colburn, Black- 
smith Hammond, Charles W. Dramer, Mr. 
hoy so Boyd of the Herald, Mr. George 
Freu (whose large gun-store had been 
burned out the Sunday previous), Messrs. 
McCaffry, Weightman, Schutt and Wride 
and the genial R. M. Gallagher of Trimble 
Springs. 

There are a number of fine horses in Du- 
rango, while over at the ranch of that fam- 
ous horseman Charles Johnson, in Monte- 
zama County, one can make the personal 
acquaintance of such blue-bloods as Jim 
Douglass, the great Nee Ban, King Faro, 


Red Girl, Miss Dolores and a score of other- 


flyers. 

Lack of space compels me to postpone 
describing the final segment of the circle 
till the next issue of SporTs AFIELD. 

C. 


—_———_ a 
Sawdust in Streams. 

We would respectfully draw State Fish 
Commissioner Land’s attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, received at this office last 
Tuesday, the 11th inst. : 

Editor Sports Afield : 

While out fishing lately on Hunter Creek, 
a tributary of the Roaring Fork, I noticed 
the stream to be fall of floating sawdust, 
and, not catching any. fish, I came to the 
conclusion that the sawdust was either kill- 
ing or driving them out. As this stream is 
generally fall of trout, I thought I would 
see who was doing the mischief; and by 
following the stream about two miles above 
town I came to the mill, which is owned 
by one William Koch. There-is also saw- 
dust being run into Maroon Creek, which 
is also a fine trout stream. Not knowing 
the commissioners here, and also knowing 
that there is a law against this offence, I 
wish you would see what can be done, as I 
think they ought to be arrested, 

Aspen, Colo. . ji 3H & A. 





WE should love our friends as all true 
amateurs love pictures; they keep their 
eyes perpetually fix on the fine points, and 
do not see the defects. 











anten in Southern Idaho, 
Editor Sports Afield: 

On December 23 Harry B., Bill P. and 
myself started for Boulder and Mammoth 
creeks, about eight miles from here, where 
deer were reported to be plentiful. We 
left town at 7 in the morning, and on 


reaching Mammoth Creek followed up it 


till we struck the trail of a bunch of deer. 


As they were feeding up-hill, Harry and 


Bill went after them, and I followed the 


creek a half-mile farther to where a gulch . 


branched off to the eastward. Not seeing 
any game there, I went to the hill-top and 
was rewarded with a glimpse of twelve 
deer running eastward, with Bill trying to 
turn them north. I tried to head them off 
unseen, but. they discovered me and fled 
down to Boulder Creek, leaving the boys 
to follow them—Harry having also come in 
sight by, this time. 

I kept on toward the north, but soon 
heard shooting and, while trying to find 
out the cause, saw six deer coming up the 
gulch from Boulder Creek. Instantly dis- 
mounting, I hid with the dogs and waited 
impatiently to see_ whether the deer would 
come within range. One of the dogs had 
to be held, as he was young and had never 
hunted deer before. He was quieted, how- 
ever, and the deer suddenly showed up 
about sixty yards to my left and moving 
toward the top of the hill. To say that 
they looked pretty is putting it mild. 
There were four does and two fawns, I 
picked out the largest doe and lodged a 
ball behind her’shoulder. As she did not 
seem much hurt, I fired again. Then she 
turned down hill, and I knew she was mor- 
tally wounded. 

I turned again to the bunch, which was 
now getting over the hill, and broke the 
neck of another doe with my second shot. 
So great was her speed at the time of re- 


ceiving her death-wound that she almost 


stood on her head. I dressed her and, 
packing the meat on my horse, set the 
dogs:on the trail of the wounded doe with 
orders to catch her. This they soon did, 
but she looked so large, standing at bay 
with a dog at each side of her, and marks 
in the snow showing that she had made a 
good fight for liberty, that I shot her 
through the head—not because I was 
afraid of her, but merely to.save time. Of 
course, that was the reason ; still, my ad- 
vise to beginners is to let big game alone 
when wounded, particularly when it stands 
up and, facing you, seems to say, ‘‘ Come 
on ; I am ready.” 

Joining, Bill and Harry again, I found 
that. they had killed nothing. One said 


that his shots were all too long, and the , 


other complained that his gan—a borrowed 
one—was no good. We now separated, I 
starting for home and my friends going to 
try., Boulder Creek.. They put up nine 
deer, but got no shot. 


three times, but without any other result 
than spilling blood on the snow. When 


They followed 
them over into. the next gulch and fired . 





near Mammoth Creek the boys saw about 
fifteen deer in a bunch, but the creatures 
escaped unharmed, although Bill tried 
three cartridges on them at about 400 
yards range. It was getting late now, 
and the unlucky hunters gave up and set 
out in pursuit of me. They soon came up 
with me and we compared notes, with the 
following results: Bill saw’ fifty deer, 
fired ten shots and got nothing ; Harry saw 
thirty-five deer, fired fiye:shots and got the 
same as Bill; I saw twenty-two deer, fired 
five shots and killed two does. Six of my 
deer I saw on the homeward trail ard 
would not shoot at them. 45-70. 
Flint, Idaho. ~ 


=> 
HERE AND THERE, 

Over the signature “Tourist” a correspondent 
of the Kentucky Stock Farm pays a glowing trib- 
ute to Denver. He begins as follows: ‘‘The cap- 
ital city of Colorado is. one of the phenomenal 
wonders of this phenomenalage.” The article is 
largely devoted to a description of Du Bois 
Brothers’ farm just outside of the city. 


A party of Denverites had a fine trout-fishing 
excursion to the Gunnison last month. The trip 
was made in a private car, which was side- 
tracked while the sport proceeded. In the party 
were the following: Alexander Baker, G. B. 
O’Brien, G. Westlake, B. Bowen, P. A. Baleom, 
W. G. Parkhurst, F. P. Parkhurst, W. E. Alexan- 
der, Major Suess, Henry Suess, Jt., W. J. Parkin- 
son, Henry Erle, Albert Nelson, W. H. Shapley, 
W..W. Anderson, W. R. Harp, William Harvey, 
8. K. Darby, Mart Watrous, R. Jacobs, Jr., and D, 
Serie. 


The fourth annual race meet of the’ Mesa 
County Fair Association will be held at Grand 
Junction, Colo., September 15 to 18 inclusive. 
Purses amounting to nearly $3,000 have been 
raised for the races, and the indications are that 
they will attractastrong string of “ flyers.” Sep- 
tember 15 will be Peach Day, and they will. cer- 
tainly have a good start for a crowd on that day. 
The horticultural exhibitalone will be well worth 
the expense of a journey toseeand Sports AFIELD 
will “be dar” or know the reason why. 

Of all the many favored localities in our moun- 
tains for the followers of recreation by flood and 
fleld, few, if any, can surpass the Marvine Lake 
country in natural attractions, Taking note of 
this, a number of well-known Colorado sports- 
men banded themselves together several years 
ago, with the result that the Marvine Lake Club 
has now taken to itself a “local habitation and a 
name.”’ Among recent arrivals at the club house 
were Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, Charles E. Noble, and 
J. P. Barnes of Colorado Springs, the Misses Carrie 
and Marion Sutton of Springfield, Mass., and J: 
De Witt Peltz of New York. 

A. F. Jilson, one of the leading spirits of the 
Las Vegas Rod and Gun Club, writes that the 
prospects for the shooting tournament at Albu- 
querque (which opens September 20) are very 
flattering. Regarding the special railway rate of 
one cent a mile, Mr. Jilson says: “This makes it 
very reasonable for those who may come quite a 
distance; for instance, only $10.70 from Denver 
for the round trip.” Then he adds: “Since our 
party’s return from the R: M. 8, A. meet at Den- 
ver last Juné, I have been wrestling ,(verbally) 
with the members of our club to induce them to 
use American wood powder, and I think by next 
spring no one here will use anything else.” 


a rere ee 
Concordia’s Shooting Carnival. 

The second annual tournament of the Con- 
cordia Gun Club will be held at Concordia, Kas., 
commencing Wednesday morning, Septerhber 2, 
and continuing till the Saturday night next fol- 
lowing. For further details, address Mr. William 
‘Finnegan, Concordia, Kas, 
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“There is certainly in 





g gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a 


pure serenity of mind.’—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 





FISHING AROUND DENVER, 


Which Treats of Rocky Mountain Bass, 
Cat-Fish and Sun-Fish. 


BY WM. R. SCOTT. 
Written for Sports AFIELD. 

LL of the natural and artificial lakes 
located in the vicinity of Denver 
are pretty well supplied with vari- 

ous kinds of fish, among which may be 
mentioned the Rocky Mountain bass, alias 
sun-fish, the yellow cat, croppy and red 
horse ; and the lover of the angle who has 
to practice economy in regard to time and 
money can enjoy a few hours at least, once 
a week or every two or three days, at an 
expenditure of a few nickels, and if he be 
gifted by nature with a powerful imagina- 
tion he can have about as good a time as 
though he had gone hundreds of miles and 
spent thirty or forty dollars on the trip. 

On the placid bosom of a lake, basking 
in the last rays of the setting sun as he 
hides his glorious visage behind the Rocky 
Mountains, while the twilight steals o’er 
the scene bringing its soothing influence to 
calm the fevered brain and rest the ex- 
hausted Iimbs, one feels that sweet peace 
steal over him which only the good con- 
science and quiet soul of the angler can 
enjoy. 

A trip from the center of the city to 
Manhattan Beach and return will cost him 
but twenty cents all told, and fifty cents 
will give him the use of a boat for two 
hours. His rod and line, of course, he has. 
He wants some small-sized hooks, about 
six feet of salmon leader, and then he 
must fasten on droppers about every fifteen 
inches apart. Armed with this outfit, he 
should carry a good supply of angle-worms 
or some tough pork. Then he seeks a spot 
in the lake near the edge of the weeds 
where he can throw either to the right or 


left without catching too much of the sea-— 


weed in his efforts to catch fish. A No. 2 
shot should be placed at the end of the 
leader a foot below the lowest hook, then 
he should make a cast and permit the 
shot to reach the bottom and allow it to 
rest for a few moments, and then begin to 
draw it slowly toward him—bringing the 
upper hook nearly to the surface of the 





water. If he has been fortunate in the 
selection of his fishing ground, he will have 
a bite before he knows it. The chances 
are that he will find a cat-fish some ten or 
twelvé inches long or a Rocky Mountain 
bass fastened to one of his pendant hooks ; 
and, as a general thing, with a good trout- 
rod in hand, he will experience to a greater 
or less extent the same agreeable, electrical 
sensations which are produced when fas- 
tened to a Rocky Mountain trout. Of 
course, that great ‘‘flow of the fluidical 
fluidity,” which travels from the fish’s 
mouth along the line and rod to the nerv- 
ous arm of the angler, is not so glorious— 
not so immense—not so intense. But it is 
there all the same ; for the bull-head is a 
good puller and a good stayer. And occa- 
sionally he will find that there issomething 
invisible beneath the waters to which he is 
attached that is larger, stronger and more 
tenacious in its efforts to escape than any- 
thing he has ever struck in the South 
Platte River above Dome Rock; and if 
he is lucky enough to get a good view of 
the animal and has read all the treatises, 
pamphlets, documents and bulletins issued 
by the far-famed United Statas Fish Com- 
mission, he will ere long discover that he 
has been in contact with the world-wide, 
notorious Carpio Cyprinus. This villainous 
fish has as many admirers as ‘‘despisers,’’ 
if not more. He certainly makes a good 
fight in the water, even if he does not make 
a good dish on the table. He has large, 
strong fins and a tough mouth and a most 
resolute will. He is wary, cautious, care- 
ful, and is very difficult to lure into taking 
the hook. Stupid as he lovks, he knows 
more than two-thirds of the anglers who 
traduce him. To capture him the angler 
should make a dough ball, its base con- 
sisting of cotton batten, stuffed with rye 
flour, mixed with meat, and good tough 
tom-cat is the very best that can be ob- 
tained. One ball about the size of a snap- 
ping marble should be placed on each hook. 
The angler should send out a float with 
several pendant hooks and permit the same 
to rest near the bottom, and then he must 
wait patiently until the bite comes, or if he 
has a friend residing in the neighborhood 
he can make a visit te him and return. If 





this course does not suit his environment, 
he can in the meantime remain in the boat 
and use his rod and line for the capture of 
small cat-fish and bass. In this way he will 
be kept pretty actively engaged fora couple 
of hours. say from 6 o’clock in the evening 
until 8, and if he finds the time dragging 
on his hands*he can use two rods to advan- 
tage—thereby doubling, so to speak, his 
care and anxiety. Success will reward his 
efforts. 

Now, having caught a good mess of fish 
—say, from ten to twenty—which he has 
kept alive in a bucket, the angler will pick 
out sufficient of the larger ones to meet his 
immediate requirements in the gastronomi- 
cal line and should then replace the little 
rejected ones in the water, where they may 
grow and wax fat and await the second 
coming of the angling fiend. Then as 
quickly as possible he hies himself home- 
ward, and either dresses and washes the 
catch himself or has some other person per- 
form the operation to his satisfaction. This 
(always a more or less disagreeable task) 
having been accomplished, the fish should 
be wrapped in grass or brown wrapping- 
paper and then placed in a refrigerator and 
there left until morning. 


THE COOKING OF THE FISH. 


Now comes the cooking of the fish, and 
this is something that very few, except the 
learned professors of the culinary art, know 
how to do. The proper way to cook the 
denizens of the ‘‘ vasty deep” is to make 
a good anthracite coal fire, first. If that 
cannot be secured, use cannel coal ; if this 
cannot be easily procured, use cottonwood. 
If that cannot be obtained, don’t use bi- 
tuminous coal, but philosophically give 
up the idea of broiling your fish and resort 
at once to the frying-pan—that source of 
dyspepsia and one-half of all the other ills 
that human flesh is heir to. Thefire being 
hot, put your pan on the stove ; put in the 
pan some kind of fat, salt it well and get 
it hot. Immerse the fish, each one separ- 
ately, in dry corn-meal and wheat flour, 
consisting of equal proportions, and then 
place them in the frying-pan, among the 
hot fat. Fill the pan full ; turn them often ; 
fry them brown ; season to suit ; and then 
eat them hot, with coffee and toast accom- 
paniments. 

abi ds eae Sissy ts 

Mr. FxANK MANN dropped in tosee us re- 
cently on his return from visiting his ranch 
in Routt County. He is one of the best 
all-round sportsmen in that section, and a 
sure rifle-shot. Deer are more than usual- 
ly plentiful now in Routt, and Frank saw 
a band of elk on Mad Creek in which he 
estimated there were about 600. Trout 
abound in the Yampa and other streams. 
Verily is Routt a land of plenty, and long 
may it be defended against the skin-hunter 
and game butcher. 

PGS "3S ANN 

KINDLY send us the names of any of 
your friends who are followers of sports 
afield. 
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THREE OF A KIND. 





Attractions of Peterson’s Lake,—Angling 
Luck, Good and Bad. 
FISHING party of three 
could have been seen 
wending their way to- 
wards the Union Depot 
one evening last week, 
clad in the sombre, not 
say dirty, garments af- 
fected by members of 
theircraft. The party 
consisted of Frank H. Wright, an abstract 
man, John B. Sibley of the Commercial 
National Bank and Bryan Haywood of the 
Haywood Arms Company—all of this city. 
For the spiritual welfare of the party, it 
was originally proposed to have Seymour 
Warren (Dean of the late Dog Show) ac- 
company the above trio in his special func- 
tion as chaplain, but, at the last moment he 
was unable to “‘officiate.”” Oneof the party 
having promised a SPORTS AFIELD news- 
gatherer an account of the trip, we here- 
with append his version of the expedition 
in the hope that it will prove interesting 
reading to the many anglers hereabouts 
who may wish to go a-fishing but who do 
not know where to go for a day. or so 

only. 

The party left Denver for Boulder on the 
4:50 p. m. train—a team and wagon await- 
ing them on their arrival at the latter place. 
A hurried skirmish at a convenient bakery 
by the small man of the party—with a net 
result of six pies, three loaves of bread, a 
quarter-of-a-million doughnuts, a pound of 
cheese, and crackers ad libitum—was the 
only delay. Everything being then made 
taut and snug, Skipper Haywood gave the 
word and the team struck a brisk trot just 
as the lengthening shadows settled noise- 
lessly down amid the narrow defiles of the 
mountains. Thus began a twenty-mile ride 
through one of the prettiest cafions near 
Denver. The horses being fresh and the 
roads good, our friends arrived without in- 
cident at the hotel--three miles from their 
journey’s end. 

“Thus far into the bowels of the land 

Have we march’d on without impediment,” 
quoted Mr. Wright, as he ‘‘sized up’’ the 
moon-lit scene on alighting from the wagon. 
A good night’s rest and the aforesaid three 
miles were nothing. A magnificent view 
of Caribou Park is quickly followed by an 
all-unlooked opening through the trees 
which shows their destination, namely, Pe- 
terson’s Lake—one of the most beautiful 
of the many beautiful mirrors which the 
Great Mother has set on the eastern slope 
_ of the Rocky Mountains. 

A hasty putting together of rods and then 
the expedition heads shoreward for the 
boats—Sibley and Haywood in one and our 
Shakespearean friend in the other. Scarce- 
ly had they left shore before Sibley struck 














his first trout, and it required considerable . 


persuasion from the older fishermen to pre- 
vent him from attempting to pull his fish 





in by main strength and awkwardness. 
Presently, however, up flirts Monsieur 
Trout, a good three feet in the air—show- 
ing his two feet of irradiated, iridescent, 
glistening length. A deep plunge—all 
too quickly stopped, alas! by the supple 
bamboo ; several mad rushes ; then a slug- 
gish sulk—and silence, deep silence, every 
where. Finally, Sir Salmo consents to be- 
ing drawn very slowly nearer and nearer 
to the boat, where, with a quick jerk and 
upward rush of the landing-net, his light 
goes out for ever. To say that Mr. Sibley 
was proud, does not express it. But what 
of that? the fish was an unusually large 
and fine one, so that his grounds for action, 
to speak legally, were well taken. For- 
tune seemed to favor the Haywood-Sibley 
armada, which, besides taking sixteen of 
average size, landed six more that were evi- 
dently closely akin to the finny giant first 
above-mentioned ; while, fickle jade that 
she is, she seemed to desert Friend Wright’s 
colors whose total censisted of nine ‘‘ me- 


diums,’’ to whom, more in pity than in- 


anger, the abstract man alluded as not hav- 
ing had “‘ enough sense to come in out of 
the wet.” 

Everything, Mr. Haywood says, went 
merry as a marriage bell until 3 o’clock, 
when the Shakespearean scholar and com- 
piler of abstracts all of a sudden discovered 
that the horses, which had been turned-out 
in a grassy ‘‘pocket” near by, were no 
longer in sight. Selah. This, of course, 
put an end to that day’s fun—all hans and 
the cook turning out to find them, which 
was finally done some three miles down the 
cafion. Owing to this delay it was dark be- 
fore the party set out homeward, which was 
done not without several misgivings. But 
all went safely until about half-way down, 
when, at an unlooked-for, sudden turn in 
the steep grade each member of the party 


- found himself sitting, bolt-upright, in the 


icy waters of the creek. We believe Mr. 
Sibley made some allusion to that highly- 
edifying tragedy ‘“‘The Ice Queen” not 
being ‘‘in it” by comparison; but Mr. 
Wright promptly ordered that the sentence 
be stricken from the docket, or words to 
that effect. The explorers, having first 
courteously wrung each Other dry and 
righted the wagon, then went in solemn 
procession to the nearest miner’s cabin 
where a lantern was procured. Armed 
with this implement of enlightenment, one 
of the party walked ahead of the wagon as 
a sort of guiding-star during the worse sec- 
tions of the road—Boulder being finally 
reached in safety. To conclude: Their 
catch consisted of seven trout which 
weighed sixteen pounds and twenty-five 
smaller ones averaging about a pound 
apiece. The three anglers voted the trip a 
great success—‘‘ unto which I do hereby 
affix my seal as aforesaid the day and year 
first above written,” said the abstract man, 
forgetting himself—and anticipate corrall- 
ing a bigger party for their next trip. ‘‘ Let 
it be soon.”* 





Uncle Sam’s Fish Display. 

The fish exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition is to be a wonderful one, 
and not the least interesting poftion of it, 
naturally, will be the aquarial or live-fish 
display. This will be contained in a circu- 


lar building, 135 feet in diameter, standing 


near one extremity of the main fisheries 
building, and in a great curved corridor 
connecting the two. 

In the center of the circular building 
will be a rotunda sixty feet in diameter, in 
the middle of which will be a basin or pool 
about twenty-six feet wide, from which 
will rise a towering mass of rocks covered 
with moss and lichens. From cliffs and 
crevices in the rocks crystal streams of 
water will gush and drop to the masses of 
reeds, rushes and ornamental semi-aquatic 
plants in the basin below. In this pool 
gorgeous gold-fishes, golden ides, golden 
tench, and other fishes will disport. From 
the rotunda one side of the larger series of 
aquaria may be viewed. These will be 
ten in number and will have a capacity of 
7,000 to 27,000 gallons of water. 

Passing out of the rotunda by the 
entrances, a great corridor or gallery is 
reached where, on one hand, can be viewed 
the opposite side of the series of great 
tanks and, on the other, a line of tanks 
somewhat smaller, ranging from 750 to 
1,500 gallons each in capacity. The cor- 
ridor or gallery 1s about fifteen feet wide. 
The entire length of the glass fronts of the 
aquaria will be about 575 feet or over 3,000 
square feet of surface. They will make a 
panorama never before seen in any exhibi- 
tion, and will rival the great permanent 
aquariums of the world, not only in size 
but in all other respects. 

The total water capacity of the aquaria, 
exclusive of reservoirs, will be 18,725 cubic 
feet, or 140,000 gallons. This will weigh 
1,192,425 pounds, or almost 600 tons. Of 
this amount about 40,000 gallons will be 
devoted to the marine exhibit. In the en- 
tire salt-water circulation, including reser- 
voirs, there will be about 80,000 gallons. 
The pumping and distributing plant for 
the marine aquaria will be constructed of 
vuleanite. The pumps will be in duplicate 
and will have a capacity of 3,000 gallons 
per hour. The supply of sea-water has 
been secured by evaporating the necessary 
quantity at the Woods Holl station of the 
United States Fish Commission to about 
one-fifth its bulk, thus reducing both its 
quantity and weight for transportation 
about 80 per cent. The fresh water re- 
quired to restore it to its proper density 
will be supplied from Lake Michigan. In 
transporting the marine fishes to Chicago 
from the coast, there will also be an ad- 
dition of probably 3,000 gallons of pure 


sea-water to the supply on each trip. 
nee See ee 


Puppy classes at bench shows are evi- 
dently doomed. The feeling against them 
grows stronger every day, and a rumor is 
abroad that even the Westminster Kennel 
Club will have no more of them. 











SAAN 


AT THE PLAY. 


MID a multitude we sat alone, 
By friendly half-lights scréened from wondering gaze; 
Hand clasped in hand we watched the stage ablaze 
With rainbow fires—saw Richard to his throne 
Stride through his kinsmen’s blood, to lose at last 


Throne, life and soul. 


What tragic forces swayed 


This world in counterfeit! Yet undismayed, 
Half in a dream we saw the scenes shift past ; 
And when the curtain fell upon the strife 
We turned and smiled into each other’s eyes 
With unchecked love—as under broader skies, 
When this strange pageantry which we call life 
Has flitted by, somewhere we two shall sit 


Together, smiling at the close of it. 


—Ione Kent in Boston Transcript. 








N New York the season has already opened and 
with a rush, too. Heretofore it has been diffi- 
cult to awaken any interest in theatrical affairs 
until the middle of September; but now this is 
changed and big audiences are not unusual. Two 
new plays have started off with a business that 
would be first-rate at any time of year. 


e*s 
DELUGE of “war plays” is imminent. The 
latest thing of the kind, “A Fair Rebel,” has 
doue so well in New York that every playwright 
casting about for a subject may be expected to 
launch something similar. It is a pity that so 
much energy is to be exhausted in this direction ; 
but it can be said, at least, that war plays, now-a- 
days, are written in a sensible vein. 
e*s 
ACK HAVERLY will re-commence his career 
as a manager by putting on “The Volunteer”’ 
—a war-play by George Ulmer. He will not try 
minstrelsy till next season and will then start 
out with something entirely new in that line. 


e*« 
EPORTS of Edwin Booth’s ill-health, which 
have been numerous of late, are sensational 
and groundless. Mr. Booth is as well as he has 
been in many years past, and will probably re- 
appear on the stage to delight vast audiences for 
some time to come. 


ea * 
ICHARD STAHL has finished his new opera 
for Francis Wilson. The name has not yet 
been made public, but the piece is capable of 
very elaborate setting, besides being tuneful in 


the extreme. 
«*s 


CHANGE will be made by companies this 

season when arranging for railroad trans- 
portation. Wherever possible, contracts will be 
made on starting out to cover the whole tour, in- 
stead of getting transportation from one town to 
another while on the road, as has been the case 
heretofore. 


Fall Meet of the D.C. U. 

On Monday evening, the 10th inst., the board 
of directors of the Denver Cyclists’ Union met 
and decided on September 13 and 20 for the fall 
tournament. Some valuable prizes will be hung 
up and the union has already ordered twenty 
gold medals to be competed for. There is also 
some talk of banking the turns of the track a 
foot or two higher, but this will be decided later 
on, 








LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. 


The New Broadway. 


On the 3ist of August the regular season will 
open at this theatre. Mr. M. B. Leavitt will con- 
tinue as lessee and manager and Mr. H. B. Lons- 
dale will again be resident manager. First on 
the bills is a genuine comedy of much merit from 
the pen of Mrs. R ldo Pacheco, whose hus- 
band was once governor of California and is now 
United States Minister to Guatemala. The writer 
is no amateur, several other plays of hers having 
been performed with much success, and this 
work, which is called “Incognito,” is expected 
to meet with a favorable reception. Mr. George 
W. Lederer is manager of the tour and his com- 
pany is a competent one. It includes Messrs. 
Charles Dickson, Louis. Mann, Robert Edeson, 
Harry Davenport, J..L. Ottomeyer, E. B. Earle, 
Louis L. Mason, Edgar Allen, Misses Ellen Burg, 
Alice Shepard, Molly Somers, Isabel Howard, 
Clara Lipman, Nellie Buckley, etc. 

Among the other attractions booked for early 
appearance at this theatre are: “‘ The President,” 
“The Dark Secret,” Louis Morrison in “ Faust,” 
Carmencita, J. Emmett, Rosina Vokes, “Still 
Alarm,” “U and I,”’ Fanny Davenport in ‘“Cle- 
opatra,” “Straight Tip,” Kate Claxton, Lotta, 
etc. 





The Tabor Grand. 


Not until August 24 will this popular house 
open its doors. On that date, however, the sea- 
son of 1891-’92 will be begun with a grand theatri- 
cal event—the presentation of “‘The Idler,” by 
the New York Lyceum company. “The Idler” 
is by C. Haddon Chalmers, author of “‘Captain 
Swift.” _ It has been a great success in New York, 
and when it is known that Georgia Cayvan, Her- 
bert Kelsey and W. J. Le Moyne take the leading 
parts, its success is not to be wondered at. To 
give variety to the week’s bill, however, the com- 
pany will play De Mille and Belasco’s “ Charity 
Ball” on Wednesday and Thursday evenings and 
Saturday’s matinee; Friday, Boucicault’s “Old 
Heads and Young Hearts,’ and on. Saturday 
night “The Wife.” This, will make the best 
week’s bill played here in a long time, and soci- 
ety will turn out in large numbers to enjoy it. 

Manager McCourt will show a great list of at- 
tractions for the season of 1891-’92, he having de- 
termined to pursue his usual policy of giving the 
Denver public the best theatrical entertainments 





that can be had. Following is the list for the 
first three months: August 24, Frohman’s Ly- 
ceum Company; August 31, Russell’s “City Direc- 
tory;” September 7, Hoyt’s “A Midnight Bell ;’’ 
September 14, Thomas W. Keene; September 21, 
Cleveland’s Minstrels; September 28, Fanny Dav- 
enport; October 5, Evans & toey; October 12, 
Frank Daniels; October 19, Sol Smith Russell; 
October 26, Nat C. Goodwin. 


People’s Theatre. 

What was once known as the Fifteenth Street 
Theatre is now called the People’s. Under this 
latter title it starts upon a new career, which it is 
to be hoped will be one of uninterrupted pros- 
perity. ‘The play selected for opening the season 
is “The Two Orphans”—a p vwerful drama, and 
one so well known that ng description of it is 
necessary at this time. -It will run all of next 
week, commencing on Monday evening, and 
will be followed, commencing the 24th inst., by 
“ Leah the Forsaken,” with the laughable after- 
piece “ Barney the Baron,” Mr. J. A. Dixon is 
proprietor and manager of the People’s Theatre 
and the policy outlined by him deserves encour- 
agement from Denver people. It is his intention 
to give a superior entertainment throughout the 
year, and he has engaged Miss Alice M. Payne of 
Boston and Mr. Clay Clement as leading people. 
These will be supported by a carefully-chosen 
stock company of twenty ladies and gentlemen— 
a force capable of presenting the best plays in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner. Mr. Dixon 
wants his cc y tob well-known to the 
people of this city and, in order to accomplish 
this object, he has established a schedule of really 
popular prices—the best seats costing but fifty 
cents—so that any person can indulge in the lux- 
ury of theatre-going without feeling that he is 
squandering his substance. The. theatre itself 
has been renovated, and certain improvements 
made on the stage will permit the use of scenery 
such as has never been used there before. The 
People’s Theatre is now equipped for business, 
and the public can rely upon it that a conscien- 
tious effort will be made to please all patrons of 
the house. Manager Dixon is aided in his labors 
by Messrs. W. B. Nix, treasurer,and Charles N. 
Taylor, assistant-manager. 

—_—_—_—_— 


PERSONAL MENTION. 








Notes and Comments. Local and Otherwise. 


Lawyers Warner and Johnstone of Aspen, this 
State, have set out for an extended big-game hunt 
in the Trapper’s Lake district and beyond. This 
merely to give the Bruin family fair warning. 


Lawrence P. Bostwick, father of our esteemed 
fellow-townsman Harry Bostwick, made Sports 
AFIELD a pleasant call last week. Mr. Bostwick 
occupies a position of large responsibility in the 
New York Custom House, being examiner of 
foreign woods, woodenware and bullion, and is 
spending his vacation in Colorado. A sportsman 
of the good old school, it gave us much pleasure 
to make his closer acquaintance. 

J. A, Bailey of this city has just returned from 
a fishing trip in company with Robert James, 
Walter Chamberlain, E. D. De Lots and W. Bar- 
ber. Their route lay from Denver to Gunnison; 
thence to Almont on line of the D, &R.G. From 
Almont the party took a team ten miles up the 
Taylor River, where camp was made. ‘Ihe boys 
had caught something over 200 fine trout when 
Mr. Bailey left them—he only staying with them 
one week. 

The recent changing of the name of Colorado's 
oldest and best-known music house from the 
Knight-McClure Music Company to the Knight- 
Campbell Music Company was a most pleasing 
surprise to George H. Campbell’s many friends 
in Denver and throughout the mountains. He 
had been treasurer of the company for a long 
time and is now one of its heaviest stockholders. 
Courtesy and energy are characteristic of Mr. 
Campbell, and his success does but exemplify the 
fact that there is always room on top. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 

The New York State meet is held at Rochester 
this year—the dates being the 19th and 20th 
insts. 

In a ten-mile race at Lincoln, Neb., on July 18, 
for the championship of the State, E. E. Mockett 
won in 35:30; Deal Wertz 2d. 


A correspondent proposes to write an article 
on touring in Iowa. He will very likely entitle 
it “ Up Hill and Down, or Riding a Rut.” 


W. B. Felker, the well-known Leadville wheel- 
man, is planning a trip to Ogden and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. David La Salle of the same city will 
probably accompany him, 

The one-mile performance of F. J. Osmond in 
2:16 on a pneumatic-tired safety—and that, too, 
after discarding the ordinary bicycle—leaves no 
room for doubt as to the superior speed of the 
safety. 

The racing board of the L. A. W. has removed 
the pénalties from cushion and pneumatic-tired 
wheels, and hereafter they will both be recog- 
nized accordingly in events held under the rules 
of the league. 

R. L. Ede, the young Englishman who made 
such wonderful flights of speed at Herne Hill, 
England, on July 14—covering twenty-two miles 
in one hour and over forty-four in two—weighs 
but 110 pounds and is only 20 years of age. 

Dan Canary and the Overman Wheel Co.’s 
band captured all eyes at the Detroit meet. It is 
hinted that Dan may soon engage in a fancy- 
riding contest with W. S. Maltby, the famous 
trick-rider who recently returned from a tour 
around the world. 

Cycling in Kansas City has received a new 
stimulus in the formation of a club called the 
Kansas City Cyclists, For some time the sport 
has been in a sort of embryo state there, but now 
more activity is shown and the city will be prop- 
erly represented in future. 


The wheelmen who successfully completed the 
Ramblers’ tour through the mountains last 
month are Robert Gerwing, F. O. Dolson, Arthur 
Davies, J. A. McGuire, J. C. Epeneter and W. A. 
Desch. The time occupied for the trip was nine 
days and the distance covered about 500 miles. 

The great unicycle invented by Victor Beranger 
of Worcester, Mass., which, it is claimed, has 
run seventy-three miles an hour in a test, is ex- 
citing considerable attention. If he attempted 
that speed in Colorado he would only touch the 
bumps and high places, but if he ran into the 
mountains we fear he would take a header over 
Pike’s Peak and probably land in the Great Salt 
Lake. 

Much criticism is indulged in by Eastern cor- 
respondents to the cycling press on the bad man- 
agement of the Detroit meet. Seemingly, the 
Detroiters are not well up as yet in affairs of this 
sort, or else the times expected were in excess of 
the actual supply. At any rate, there would like- 
ly be a few disgruntled ones who would think 
themselves in bad company outside of New 
York, wherever they might be. 

Allen W. Swan, the trans-continental tourist 
who is traveling awheel from Boston, Mass., to 
San Francisco, paid Denver a visit a couple of 





weeks ago on his way westward. Mr. Swan had 
then been gone from home nine weeks and had 
traveled 2,550 miles, He is mounted on a Colum- 
bia. safety (solid tires) and carries seventeen 


pounds of luggage. He is a naturally refined | 


gentleman, holding the position of organist of 


Unitarian Church at New Bedford, Mass., besides - 


being president of the New Bedford Cycling 
Club, and is an intimate friend of F. E. Weaver 
(who took the same trip last year) and Hoyland 
Smith, the New Bedford safety crack. 

“Hawkshaw” comes out boldly in a recent 
issue of the Bicycling World and unbosoms him- 
self in favor of true professional racing. “‘ Hawk- 
shaw’ has always shown, by his powerful gift 
of argument and good sense, a judgment far 
superior to the average run of penpy-t -line writ- 
ers, but this sudden move against amateur racing 
will have a tendency to jeopardize the favorable 
opinions heretofore held by all who have noted 
with interest his gallant efforts in behalf of cy- 
cling. The stand he takes places him in a posi- 
tion where he must either stand out and assume 
the leadership of a slim following, or else drop 
back into innocuous desuetude as a common- 
sense writer. ‘ 

Among the globe-girdlers who have passed this 
meridian the present summer is Mr. J. 8S. Black, 
who started from Cleveland, O., June 2 on a two- 
years’ whirl around the world. He came from 
Omaha by the northern route to Cheyenne. His 
route from there lies through Laramie, Ogden, 
San Francisco, Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, 
Australia, Japan, China, India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Servia, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Austro-Hungary, Germany, France, England, Ire- 
land, to Queenstown, and thence to New York by 
steamer. Resuming his cycle once more he 
wheels home by way of Buffalo and Erie. Mr. 
Black is making the tour on a wager of $4,000, 
the conditions of which are that he shall make 
his trip around the world in two years and pay 
his expenses and buy his wheels with the money 
he secures from exhibitions. He is an expert 


trick-rider, was formerly a feature with Fore- © 


paugh’s shows; and as he is a young, gritty and 
agile rider, he will no doubt win his wager. 


_—_—<—<_——— 
CYCLING CHAT. 
HE dog nuisance seems to grow to a more 
alarming extent in Denver every year. It 
was only the other day that an unpedigreed 
canine came up with a jump and snatched a 
chunk of leather from the writer’s shoe, With 
an ordinary rider the town cur does not stand 
the show he does with one on a safety, and it is 
indeed gratifying to this latter class to notice, 
once in awhile, a wagon-full of these worthless 
tormentors cooped off to the city pound. 
«*¢ 

What seems to me an unreasonable law is the 
city bell ordinance. It ranks a man with the 
class of “kids” to be made ring a bell every time 
he goes over a crossing, and, besides, it generally 
does more harm than good. It makes it appear 
as if a wheelman had nothing at stake whatever 
were he to collide with a passer-by. Yet this is 
not so. He is looking after his own safety as 
much as that of the crowds’, and a collision 
would result as disastrously to him as to the one 
collided with. Ladies, especially, are not used to 
having a bell or gong sounded under their noses, 
and will generally give a huge leap in the wrong 
direction when such a supposed joke is perpe- 
trated on them; whereas, if no bell is sounded, 
and a wheelman is smart in picking his way, he 
can go through a crowded crossing with no dan- 
ger to himself or fright or danger to others. 

o** 

What a metropolitan city we are growing to, 
anyhow. Five cycling organizations (and all in 
a healthy condition, too) is not bad for a “‘ wild, 
untamed and western” city like Denver. 

**% 

“ How do you liké the low ’un?”’ is a question 
often put now-a-days: And the answer almost 
invariably is: ‘Immense; the high wheel ‘isn’t 
in it,” ’ 








The Denver friends of Mr. N. T. Fisk, who 
stopped over in the Queen City a few hours last 
week on his way home to Lexington, Neb., re- 
gretted that he could not pay them a longer visit. 
He rode to Denver from Ironton, near Ouray, (a 
distance of over 400 miles) and encountered rome of 
the prettiest country in theState. Hisroute near 
Silverton and Durango brought him through 
some fine scenery; yet pleasure is not tobe found 
without a little pain, as he went through much 
rough country, too. ¢ 


a4 * = f 

The flitting forms of lady wheelmen are becom- 
ing so numerous on our streets that the pedes- 
trians cease to stand on the corners in wide- 
mouthed astonishment and wonder what it all 
means. The masses are getting educated—slow- 
ly, but surely. 

a*¢ 

The latest feat is heralded from Colorado 
Springs. A wheelman is reported to have ridden 
down Pike’s Peak by the cog-road. All we have 
to say is that while impossibilities lie beyond the 
reach of average men this feat will remain un- 
accomplished. It might be walked, but never 


a*s 

In another year an ordinary bicycle will be as 
much an object of curiosity upon the streets of 
Denver as was the safety when it first came out. 
The wheelmen who a few months ago ignored 
the safety as a “ worthless, cowardly dwarf” are 
seen riding the low machine altogether, and with 
an amount of meekness, too, which might be 
credited to wiser heads. 

e*s 

But the most absurd thing of all is the ex- 
tortionate prices asked by non-club wheelmen 
for a second-hand ordinary. Some have a wheel 
on hand which they bought a year or two ago for 
the standard price, and as the tide seems to be 
running in favor of the safety, they imagine all 
they have to do is to put a $70 or $80 ($50 or $60 
under the price paid) tag on it, put it in a con- 
spicuous place on the sidewalk or in a window, 
and a customer will immediately grabitup. The 
fact of the matter is that there are dozens of club 
members in the city with high wheels a year orso 
old who will sell for from $30 to $50—and wait for 
a good part of the money, too. 

a** 

Friend Canary, I see by reports from the East- 
ern tournaments, is again reviving his reputation 
as a famous trick-rider. Dan’s performance in 
Denver was a little “rusty,” showing want of 
practice, but that he can comfortably settle down 
into the recognized title of “champion of the 
world” 1s not to be doubted by his Denver friends 
in the least. All we hope for is that he will not 
forget us in the midst of his increasing fame and 
good fortune. PEDALLER. 


Denver, Colo. 
—_——— 


A la Victor Hugo. 

The following might be accepted as a short ac- 
count of a recent adventure on the Brighton rdad 
near Denver: Number of wheelmen, four; road 
smooth ; speed, moderate. Spring farm-wagon 
in front with three ladies, four children, a driver 
and a dog. First wheelman attempts to pass. 
Second, ditto. Horse rears, also kicks. Gives a 
good, sound, healthy kick and smashes dash- 
board. Farmer’s hair stands up, dog barks and 
@ scream comes up from among the “calico.’’ 
Wheelmen dismount, but dare not approach irate 
farmer. A boulder is lifted, wheelmen disap- 
pear, dog barks and lady faints. 


oo 

THE DenveR RAMBLERS have determined to or- 
ganize a musical club, provided enough members 
who play on musical instruments can be dis- 
covered and enrolled for the new enterprise. 
The committee appointed to engineer the new 
project consists of H. G. Kennedy, R. H. Biegel 


ALLEN W. Swan, the acrose-country tourist, ad- 
mires Colorado roads as far as he traveled through 
them, and remarked that'they covered some grand 
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A VACATION AWHEEL. 


BY J. A. McGUIRE. 
Written for Sporrs Arre.p. 


T was some time during the last of June or the 
first of July, of the present year, that a cy- 
cling tour was proposed by some members of the 
Denver Ramblers, prominent among whom was 
W. E. Perkins. His project grew to such a height 
of popularity that almost half the members of 
the above club were soon in a hasty state of 
preparation for the trip. Money was saved, extra 
work indulged in, wheels overhauled or new ones 
bought, and everything necessary for a long 
journey attended to. Diagrams and maps were 
as numerous as claim stakes in a gold camp, and 
a look of glad excitement lit up the faces of all 
who were going out for a week’s “roughing it.”’ 
A sheet of paper was passed around and thirteen 
names attached thereto, the significance of which 
was that a bicycle tour was to be taken through 
the mountains at all hazards—even at the risk of 
standing a prey to Bruin or food for the beasts 
and buzzards: 

The proposed route was from Denver to Colo- 
rado Springs the first day, up to Seven Lakes (on 
the way to the top of Pike’s Peak) the second, 
and from here to the summit and back the third. 
On the morning of the fourth day the route lay 
up Ute Pass toward Florissant and Buena Vista, 
returning by way of Salida, Cafion City, Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs respectively. 

* * * * * oa * 

Sunday, July 19, there was an enthusiastic little 
crowd of Denver wheelmen congregated outside 
the Spaulding House at Colorado Springs after 
dinner. Some of them had ridden down from 
Denver that morning, while others had arrived 
the day before. The balance of the day was spent 
in and around Manitou, and the next morning a 
grand rush was made for a trip up Pike’s Peak— 
some taking their wheels half-way up, while 
others resorted to the cog railroad for transporta- 
tion to and from the summit. These latter, in- 
cluding C. C. Hopkins, J. F. Allers and the writer 
had resolved not to start out with the others on 
the route mapped out—namely, up Ute Pass by 
way of Salida, Buena Vista, etc.—but proposed to 
go the opposite direction and meet them at 
Cafion City or Salida and return in a body. 

_ So, after our descent of the peak by the cog 
road on the second day, Hopkins and I started 
from Colorado Springs for Pueblo at 2:30 p. m.— 
Allers finding he must return home on business 
rather suddenly, which compelled him to aban- 
don the trip. At the busy little city of Pueblo we 
were welcomed by Messrs. Cole, Epeneter and 
Brayton, who did themselves proud in their 
genial hospitality toward us. Next morning, 
after a sound night’s sleep at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, we resorted to a train for our tripto Cafion 
City, arriving there in time to be escorted through 
the penitentiary by genial E. A. Smith, an old 
Denver friend, now occupying an important posi- 
tion at the above institution. 

“Hop” had concluded not to go any farther 
with me than Cafion City, as he wished to return 
to Denver, Thursday. So, after a hasty lunch, we 
separated with a hearty good-by—he striking out 
toward Pueblo and I going through the moun- 
tains toward Salida. 

I found a very hilly road after leaving Cafion 
City, and for seven or eight miles it was nothing 
but climb, climb, climb, and walk, push and blow 
hard. I was told to carry water with me, as I 
should find a long stretch of country between 
Cafion City and Parkdale uninhabited; but, not 
weighing the importance of such a move, I kept 
going until I had passed Ray Leak’s well-known 
ranch—the last, as I afterward found, between 
Cafion City and Parkdale. Disobeying the notice 
on his gate to “Keep out,” I made my wants 
known in the shape of a huge desire for milk. 
After filling up on this essential article and re- 
ceiving some advice on the lay-out of the country 
(in which was included a notification to take the 
first road that branched off the main one to the 
left), the weary way was resumed. I was an hour 





coming to what I thought was my road, and 
energetically pushed up-hill and coasted down 
hollow until I had traversed some four or five 
miles on the new course. I was beginning to get 
thirsty, and yearned for something—anything 
wet. Allatcnce my road came to a standstill, 
and the only evidence of habitation to be seen 
was some old cans, a heap of half-burnt logs and 
a few bits of scattered hay—all of which could be 
circled by a radius of 100 feet. A muffled, steady 
roar fell upon my ear and, going twenty-five 
steps from where the road stopped, I looked 
straight down 2,700 feet into the Royal Gorge. 
What a wild, dismal, yet novel, sigh it was! 
Clinging to a rock at this dizzy height, I could 
distinguish the swinging bridge through which the 
D. & R. G. Railway runs and hear and see the 
roaring, rushing Arkansas River flowing between 
the high walls of the cafion. One more long, 
never-to-be-forgotten look down, and I stealthily 
crawled back from my perilous place. Buzzards 
and other large birds of prey floated on set wings 
overhead, and their constant cawing, together 
with the distant-sounding roar of the Arkansas, 
made the scene a weird, gloomy, yet grand one. 

I now “tumbled” to the fact that the road I 
had taken was the route over which the tourists 
go to look down the cafion and then return. I 
picked up my downfallen steed with less energy 
than aschool-boy goes to a flogging, and all the 
affection I ever had for home and friends came 
back to me in redoubled force as I retraced my 
steps over the same weary road. I was farther 
from Parkdale now than ever, and my thirst 
knew no bounds. I kept my mouth shut to 
moisten the saliva, and finally came out to the 
main road. Pushing up this route in the direc- 
tion I had originally taken, I came to a road that 
branched to the left, just as had the tourist road. 
An hour’s riding, walking and pushing brought 
me to a sandy cafion, through which the road 
ran—at intervals just wide enough to admit a 
team and wagon. I soon reached the termina- 
tion of this rough road and came out in a grassy 
valley surrounded by pretty hills. I was satis- 
fied that Parkdale was not far off, and the sight 
of a railroad bridge a half mile away strength- 
ened. me in this belief. I soon dipped my face 
madly into the waters of the Arkansas, and after 
arising and meeting a stranger, was told that my 
objective point lay a mile suuth—the route being 
over a swinging foot-bridge over the Arkansas 
and past a ranch. I always had a very great 
affection for ranches, especially if there were any 
cows about, and thitherward, accordingly, I bent 
my steps. I drank milk, soliloquized over my 
happiness and started for Parkdale. Here I 
found lodging, ate a hearty supper and went to 
bed with instructions to be called late. I arose in 
the morning after eleven hours of actual sleep 
and started to bump ties up to the next station 
—Texas Creek—as I understood that the railroad 
cut off a great amount of country traveled by the 
wagon-road. After going a mile I was told that, 
by climbing a hill to the right, I would strike a 
very fair road to Texas Creek, and, under in- 
structions, I pushed my wheel for one solid mile 
before anything in the shape of a road was found. 
It happened to be a route taken by the wood- 
haulers supplying the charcoal kilns at Texas 
Creek with pine timber, and was only an excuse 
for a road. I soon came upon a brother wheel- 
man, and when he saw me his face brightened 
with joy. He proved to be a minister on his way 
to a call up near Salida, and if ever a wheelman 
was “dead,” he was. We pushed and rode into 
Texas Creek, where he said he guessed he’d take 
a train for Coaldale, eleven miles beyond, while 
I concluded to stick to the railroad. 

I passed Cotopaxi en route, from which point I 
found fair riding between the rails into Coaldale. 
Here a good roac was found, branching out into 
a beautiful valley, and a zest and energy was put 
into the pedals that was surprising. Valleyis the 
first station passed, then Howard, and from here 
into Salida, past Wellsville, was a beautiful spin, 
although slightly hilly. At Wellsville I stopped 
at Mr. Pickett’s the (father of George G. Pickett, 
well-known trap-shot) store long enough to drink 





a pint of milk and inquire about the roads. The 
welcome-looking suburban houses of Salida came 
into view just at dusk, and when I pushed 
through the business streets of the town—the ob- 
ject, perhaps pity, of all eyes, a dusty, musty, 
tired wheelman—it was just dark. Here I met 
Messrs. Jones and Hawkins, two of the city’s 
most enthusiastic wheelmen, and after some 
sight-seeing (including a Salvation Army parade) 
I retired for the night. 

In the morning I started for Buena Vista at 
8:30 o’clock—taking the Adobe Park road, which 
turns to the right after going out of town a short 
distance. From Salida the Arkansas Valley 
spreads out like one broad panorama, hemmed 
in on both sides by tall and rugged chains or 
mountains. Farms are numerous, cool and sil- 
very streams plentiful, and the general topog- 
raphy of the country undulating and rolling. 
Buena Vista was made at noon and just in time 
to miss a rain-shower which came down very 
lively for a short time. This little city is by no 
means behind the times in cycling, as the latest 
patiern of machines ridden here attests. Ed- 
ward Krueger had just ordered a pneumatic-tired 
safety, and Mr. Keables, the druggist, was the 
proud possessor of a new cushion, while many 
other types, including a Star, were seen on the 
streets. After dinner I was escorted over to Cot- 
tonwood Hot Springs, five miles west of the city, 
by Messrs. Cornwall and Keables, and enjoyed a 
delightful swim in the hot baths. After return- 
ing to the city, Keables’ store furnished shelter 
for quite a group of wheelmen who came around 
to see “the stranger’’ and interview him on the 
success of his trip. 

After a night of solid repose at Hotel Princeton 
I started at 5 o’clock the next morning (Friday) 
for Leadville, expecting to meet the rest of the 
party on the way, as they had not put in an ap- 
pearance at Buena Vista. I found a very fair 
road until I came within five miles of Granite 
(which is, by the way, one of the oldest mining 
camps in the State, although, like Leadville, 
swiftly on the decline), where a series of long 
hills, with boulders strewn along in plentiful 
profusion, was encountered. At Granite I gota 
cold lunch, which, I was told, would cost me 25 
cents if I took it with me and 50 cents if I ate it 
atthe table. Preferring the 25-cent fare outside 
to the 50-cent one inside, I ordered the former, 
and “cracked” it on the doorstep, while I gath- 
ered as much information on the roads as pos- 
sible from the interested bystanders. ‘Can’t get 
through,” “Mud over yer head,” “ Rocks a-knee 
deep,” and all such ejaculations were thrust at 
me in answer to my questions. One fellow said 
the river had filled the cafion in from wall to wall, 
completely inundating the road, and that if I got 
through I would have to carry my wheel up the 
side over the rocks. The Twin Lakes road 
branched off here and, although several miles 
farther around, I was advised to takeit. Butin 
the face of all apparent difficulties, I sternly kept 
the “rocky” road, and in two hours had gotten 
through—either by walking, dodging or riding— 
all the rough road on my way. It is indeed very 
rough for seven miles from Granite—it being 
very dangerous to even ride down some of the 
hills. But soon I had clear sailing and pumped 
into the degenerated city of Leadville at 12:15, 
having ridden from Buena Vista (thirty-four 
miles) since 5 o’clock—an average of less than 
five miles an hour, or not much better than walk- 
ing time. 

Here I hunted up “ Billy’’ Felker and Dave La 
Salle, both of whom entertained me royally. 
Mr. Felker runs an extensive glassware business, 
is comfortably settled in life and, to crown his 
happiness, he is blessed with one of those amiable 
wives who make a man's life one long, happy 
dream. The inhabitants of this waning city are 
not yet educated to the requirements of our 
growing century, and Mr. Felker says that when 
his little family-on-wheels—he on his Victor, with 
his little heir of 18 months seated in frontof him, 
and his wife on her trimly-built cushioned steed, 
by his side—go out for an evening spin itis better 
than a circus to the people along the route, They 
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don’t seem to realize what they see and know not 
what to make of it. But, truly, the world do 
move, and it is going “by cycles,” too, and the 
sooner these slow people hop on and come along 
with us the better it will be for them in end. 

Early Saturday morning I started from - 
ville over Weston Pass, and after innumerable 
delays in the shape of rain, mud and bad roads, 
reached Hartzell at 4 o’clock p,m. The road up 
the pass was good, yet unrideable on account of 
the grade, but I coasted every inch of the six 
miles coming down. At the hotel at Hartzell I 
found the first trace of the boys who had come up 
Ute Pass. Their names were on the register and 
read as follows: ‘Denver Ramblers—R,. Ger- 
wing, F. O. Dolson, A, J. Davies, J. C. Epeneter, 
W. A. Desch.” They had not gone by way of 
Leadville, as I expected they would, but cut 
across to Buena Vista from Hartzell. This is 
how I missed them, and there was nothing for 
me to do but push ahead for Florissant, which I 
thought I could make that evening. But it was 
too much, and a snug little ranch-house eighteen 
miles from Hartzell sheltered me for the night. 

I was up early next morning and pushed into 
Florissant for breakfast. The town rests in a 
pretty and picturesque spot, four miles up the 
Hayden Divide. Nine more long miles of the 
divide remain to be climb- 
ed after leaving Florissant, 
and I was just on the last 
three miles of this up- 
grade when I noticed a 

_ huge white helmet loom 
up over a hill-top 200 yards 
distant, It proved to be 
Allen W. Swan, the across- 
country rider, and as we 
had become acquainted 
several days previous at 
Colorado Springs, our 
meeting here was a hap- 
py one. Maps were gone 
over, notes compared and, 
after almost an hour had 
passed in fervent conver- 
sation, we were bidding 
each other good-by in a 
long and hearty hand- 
shake. 

The ride over Hayden 
Divide is a pretty one, and 
more so than ever -on the 
occasion of my trip, as the 
rays of the early-morning 
sun shed such a pretty 
lustre on the surrounding 
scenery. Soon I came to 
Summit Park station, | - 
where I entered asmall “© = 
store and enquired the 
distance to the “ Springs.” 
“You'll hardly make it to-night, my man,” I 
heard through a set of teeth belonging to a 
face that rolled in fat, Then the speaker paused 
and, as he glanced at my machine for the 
first time, exclaimed: “Oh! you have a ‘go- 
devil!’ Well, you'll have a soft snap from here 
to Colorado Springs.” And a “soft snap” it 
proved, as, of course, I had expected. I would 
not have missed the ride down Ute Pass on my 
“‘ go-devil’’ for all the rest of the trip combined. 
For twenty miles I had an almost continuous 
coast—sometimes going as fast as twenty miles 
an hour. The road, too, is excellent, being com- 
posed of a smooth, hard and well-worn surface 
for the most of the distance into Colorado 
Springs. I spinned past the street-goers and ex- 
cursion carriages of Manitou like one in a daze, 
and hardly knew whether I was riding or flying 
until I stopped in front of the old familiar 
Spaulding House at Colorado Springs. It had 
been a week to the hour since I had left this 
hostelry for the commencement of my trip, ac- 
companied by Mr. Hopkins, 

It did not take long for me to detect the pres- 
ence of friends, for there were three familiar- 
looking wheels outside that proved to belong to 
some members of the club who were down at 











Manitou and the “Springs” on a few days’ 
jaunt. After dinner we enjoyed an animated 
chat together, prolonged by the general smcking 
of good cigars. But time was flying, and as I 
had made up my mind to ride to Monument that 
night, there was nothing to do but postpone the 
tale-telling and bid my friends good-by. I ar- 
rived at Monument at 6 o'clock, ate supper and 
went to bed. 

Early in the morning I got up, rode over to 
Palmer Lake and ate breakfast. From here the 
down-grade afforded splendid coasting for ten or 
fifteen miles, and I rolled into Denver at 12:15—or 
justin time to enjoy the first meal at home in 
ten days. 

Denver, Colo. 

scien aniline tit ap 
A Growing Evil. 

Something must be done on behalf of the club- 
man who, desirous of enjoying a run in company 
with his fellow clubmen, very seldom has that op- 
portunity, simply, because he is mounted on a 
“poor old solid,” and is, consequently, very much 
handicapped in the speed department, says the 
Cycle Record. It seems to us to rest with the com- 
mittees of the various clubs to remedy this cause 
of complaint, which is just enough in all faith, on 
the part of the novice, who joins a club for socia] 


— een 


A VACATION AWHEEL.—"‘I looked straight down, a sheer 2,700 feet, into the Royal Gorge.” 


benefits. The way out of the difficulty,as we 
seem to see it, is: Divide your club into two sec- 
tions before starting for the run destination. Let, 
say, the “solid” contingent leave headquarters 
a clear half an hour before the pneumatic and 
cushion party, then the whole club should be 
more or less together at about the same time. 
Anyway, the rider of the original tire will feel 
that he is certain of a companion, and will not 
have to move along at a killing rate to hold him 
in view, as is the case just now when inflated and 
solid-tired riders move away together. The piti- 
ful wail of several riders of solids has caused 
us to pen the foregoing, and we fancy if club 
committees will just give the matter due consid- 
eration there will be better unanimity and less 
dissention amongst the members, than with the 
present state of affairs. 
———-_—_P—- 

Messrs. W. E. Perkins and H. G. Kennedy of 
the Ramblers are planning a trip to Long’s Peak. 
It is unnecessary to state that their recent ride 
down Pike's Peak will not be duplicated on the 
occasion of this tour. They expect, however, to 
walk up and back, and, as the grade is much 
steeper and rougher than Pike’s, they have quite 
a little task ahead of them. 











TO BISHOP OCOXE. 


So Bishop Coxe, our conduct shocks 
_ Your finer moral senses’ 
But do not grieve, and pray believe 
We'll stand the consequences. 


We trust that use will change your views 
And cycling seem less shocking ; 
Don’t make a law because you saw 
Suspicions of a stocking. 
Miss * * * * in Bicycling World. 
~~. 
The Colosseum Building. 

The erection of an immense colosseum build- 
ing in Denver has been the subject of discussion 
among local business and real-estate men for a 
number of months; the sporting classes, includ- 
ing the wheelmen, pedestrians and sprinters, 
have had an eye to the project, as by the original 
plans they would secure a beautiful in-door track ; 
and the Knights Templar hold their grand con- 
clave in the city in 1892—which gathering alone 
would require a much larger hall than is to be 
found anywhere in the city at the present time. 

The Real Estate Exchange has been receiving 
propositions daily, but none seem favorable 
enough for a direct acceptance. The property of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tabor is still held under advise- 
ment, while Mr. H. C. 
Brown’s offer of the thir- 
teen lots facing on Broad- 
way and lying between 
Unity Church and Trinity 
Church lies in a dormant 
state on the table. 

A h of h 4 
men of the city, including 
Hon. E. B. Light, have 
their eyes on a site in 
North Denver, where the 
Sixteenth street cable line 
makes its first turn after 
passing the viaduct. The 
property can be bought for 
$50,000—which sum will be 
paid by the citizens of the 
North Side—and it is con- 
venient to both the Tram- 
way and City cable lines, 
which latter companies 
will each subscribe $15,000 
toward the building. The 
idea is to put upabuilding 
to cost not less than $150,- 
000, and as there is a con- 
siderable amount sub- 
scribed outside of that 
offered by the two cable 
companies, this location 
will likely be the site de- 
cided on. 

—_O-— 
Around the State. 

Edward Krueger, the fast rider of Buena Vista, 
has ordered a pneumatic. He will probably be a 
conspicuous figure hereafter in the racing events 
of the State. 

Leadville wheelmen, headed by those two hust- 
ling gentlemen, Messrs. W. B. Felker and David 
La Salle, will build a cycling track this fall. It is 
the intention to hold a fall tournament there if 
everything can be gotten into shape. 

The members of the Ramblers who enjoyed a 
ten-days’ spin through the mountains recently 
report some very cordial treatment from the 
wheelmen of the various towns visited. Of these 
might be mentioned Cornwall of Salida, Keables 
of Buena Vista, Epeneter of Pueblo and La Salle 
and Felker of Leadville. 

The wheelmen of Pueblo should organize a bi- 
cycle club, as there are many devotees of the 
cycle in the Smoky City. Messrs. Brayton and 
Cole are lively fellows, both in the saddle and in 
company, and their enterprise should induce 
others to follow. 4 

George T. Whitten at Colorado Springs is 
gana the oldest lady riders in the State, yet her 
fondness for the recreation is as firm as in the 
days when she used to cycle around the Denver 
streets on her noiseless wheel. 3 
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PENCILLINGS. 


BY DON LUIS. 
Written for Sports Arietp. , 

T is a curious fact that the man who bumps 

himself nearly double, spurts through the 
streets and constantly rings his bell to attract at- 
tention, is always the first man to straighten up, 
ride slow and try to hide within himself. so as not 
to attract attention when it comes to a race. 
Selah! 

Bishop Coxe has stirred | up a veritable hornet’s 
nest by his attack on lady cyclists. That the 
sting of public opinion has taken effect, is best 
shown by the bishop’s lame excuse “That it is an 
injustice to select a few words or sentences and 
criticise them.” Doubtless he expected usto pass 
opinion on the subjects on which he spoke, the 
majority of which we know as little of as he evi- 
dently does of cycling. 

Even out West—“* Where we will have no need 
of the L. A. W.”—the advantages of the organiza- 
tion is daily demonstrated. A few Sundays since 
a couple of wheelmen on the road to Littleton 
were run down by a drunken hackman. After 
having run them down, the ruffian was not satis- 
fied and was only prevented from beating the 112- 
pound wheelman by a passing teamster who found 
it necessary to use his ax as a weapon. An or 
ganization such as the league would prosecute 
the hackman and his three drunken accomplices. 
The above is one instance of the many that are 
weekly occurring. Somebody or some body (of 
wheelmen) will have to give some of these fel- 
lows a lesson. 

Speaking of spurting through the streets calls 
to mind the “asphalt fiend.” Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets are daily disgraced by the antics 
of this apology fora wheelman. He is usually a 
new rider, or a rider with a new wheel that he is 
anxious to display, or a rider with a “new” feel- 
ing. The harm he does is incalculable. The pe- 
destrian whose breath is nearly taken away, the 
driver whose team shies as the noiseless steed 
whisks past, and the policeman who never has 
any love for a wheelman, are all waiting for a 


chance to get even with “them bicycle fellers 


that wanter run the town.”’ 

They do not know that most wheelmen are as 
heartily tired of the manceuvres of this class of 
riders as they are. They only know that it was 
one of the fellows who ride a wheel and they con- 
sider it sweet revenge to inconvenience each and 
every cyclist they meet. In all seriousness, com- 
rades, if we are not more careful in regard to this 
matter, sooner or later we will find our liberties 
curtailed and our pleasures endangered. Cities 
more partial to wheelmen than Denver is have 
passed ordinances prohibiting riding on certain 
asphalt pavements, other than under certain con- 
ditions. Therefore, I say, if we are to enjoy to the 
fullest the benefits of street paving, we must nip 
this growing evil in the bud. 

———————@—__. 
A Mile in 2:16. 

On July 13, F. J. Osmond, the famous English 
ordinary rider of last season, succeeded in lower- 
ing the bicycle record for one-half, three-quarters 
and a mile—making the half in 1 m. 7 35 s., 
three-quarters in 1 m. 42s., and the mile in 2.16. 
The performance is only a forerunner of what is 
expected, as it is thought possible to bring the 
bicycle record even under the trotting record. 
Osmond made his fast burst of speed on the new 
banked track at Herne Hill, England, and was 
mounted on a pneumatic-tired safety of his own 
design. 


<p 
> 


LARAMIE, Wyo., is a hustling young cycling 
city. Messrs. W. B. Sutphin, A. E. Holmes, W. 
H. Amesbury, C. L. Rauner, P. Lowe, Walter 
Daniels and Louis Tyvold are all promising riders 
of this place and take great interest in touring 
and long-distance riding. A mtnepeeen ts dite 
to be organized, 








LOCAL LORE. 


The Ramblers have a committee out rustling up 
a string-instrument club. 

Louis Block was elected captain of the Social 
Wheel Club, vice A. H. Brown, resigned. 


J. L. Blackadore, president of the 8. W. C., has 
been rusticating in the mountains for a few weeks. 


The Social Wheel Club has just put in its old 
billiard table once more, having had to tear down 
a partition in the rooms to do so, 

W. F. Search, a youthful but speedy wheelman 
of Omaha, Neb., is visiting Robert Gerwing of 
this city. Search was one of Gerwing’s trainers 
in the Omaha races. 


Fred Dolson, the promising young rider who 
made the fastest time for a mile at the last tour- 
nament of the D. C. U., has entered the employ 
of the Overman Whee! Co.’s local house. 


Austin Banks rode to Palmer Lake and return 
last Sunday—arriving in the city at 6:80 in the 
evening. He is now preparing himself for a 150- 
mile run (Colorado Springs and return), which 
will likely be made next Sunday. 


G. E. Hannan recently rode to Brighton in 1:05 
on a Warwick cushion-tired safety. He rode the 
distance simply to test the mettle of the cushion- 
tire, as his performances for several months here- 
tofore have been on the pneumatic. 


Will Jamison of the Ramblers recently left 
Denver for Kansas City, where he will hereafter 
reside. James Mills is another member of the 
Ramblers who has gone away—being on an ex- 
tended visit to his old home in Chicago. 


The slippery condition of our asphalt streets 
directly after being sprinkled is very treacherous 
for new riders, especially in making short turns. 
Care must also be taken in crossing the cable 
tracks when the streets are wet, as a single slip 
might precipitate the rider to a perilous place in 
front of a passing car. 


“The Denver Athletic Club Cyclers” is the 
name of the new cycling organization recently 
formed in this city, composed of wheelmen be- 
longing to the Denver Athletic Club. Under 
Captain Brown's leadership the club is sure to 
prosper, and as runs will be called every Sunday, 
the club should turn out some good men for both 
road and track. 


Hedley Salmon of the well-known Denver bi- 
cycle firm of Salmon Bros, has hinted that he 
may shortly buy out his brother in the cycling 
business and start single-handed in a more ap- 
proved fashion than heretofore. Mr. Salmon is a 
first-class machinist of the old school, besid 


SOCIAL, NOTES, - 
VaiN the night of July 20th the Social Wheel 
 cinb presented Louis Block with a very 
handsome gold medal in commemoration of his 
victories at the last D. C. U. tournament. 
«*% 

The same evening Mr. Brown’s resignation as 
captain and member was accepted, as was also 
that of Mr. Hartwell as financial secretary. Louis 
Block was elected captain and F. D. Johnson sec- 
retary, vice those resigned. 

* * af 

Herb Shaw, the popular member of the Socials, 
is at present confined to the house by quite a se- 
vere accident. In the Littleton-Social ball-game 
of the 2d inst., Herb wrenched the ligaments of 
the ankle loose from the bone, and, as a conse- 
quence, he now moves about the house with great 
difficulty—and two canes. 

- * = 

A year ago rumor had something to say of Ed 
Hartwell’s approaching marriage. Now rumor 
has nothing to do with it. Ed says so himself, 
and whatever Ed says, goes, The club will as- 
suredly lose an efficient rustler; while the Bene- 
dict ranks (and a certain other party) will gain 
one of the most popular, good-hearted and pro- 
gressive young men that Denver boasts. 

a*s 

J. Edwin Dauchy of New Haven, Conn., is.a re- 
cent addition to the Social Wheel Club member- 
ship. Mr. Dauchy has a record of 2:35 and, as he 
is already in training for the September races, 
some “flying” may be looked for. 


«* 


The Greeley run, set for Sunday, August 23 
next, is causing a good deal of talk and specula- 
tion as to the probable number of “finishers”’ 
these evenings at the club-house. The start will 
be made at 4a. m. and a good, steady pace ad_ 
opted. The former method, of scorching it with- 
out rests, will not be followed. All wheelmen 
desiring to start on this century run are re- 
quested to send their names and style of wheel 
ridden to Capt. Louis Block, 1719 Glenarm street, 
as he is making arrangements for the party's 
comfort en route and must know the number that 
will attend. 

ee 
Can Any One Tell? 


There’s a matter that troubles us greatly, 
And it’s never been settled as yet: 
We should like to have :ome one inform us 
Whether Eve was a blonde or brunette. 
—New York Sun. 





being a speedy wheelman on the road. We wish 
him success in any new move into which he may 
branch. 


The-Ramblers completed another of their old 
and memorable club runs last Sunday, the 9th 
inst.—namely, to Boulder. Thirteen men started, 
two came home by train, two resorted to Shank’'s 
mares for ten miles of the home-stretch, and 
others star-gazed along the road until the hours 
of X. Y. Z. Altogether, the boys fared very well, 
as the Boulder road is one of the roughest around 
Denver, and, although it is counted but thirty 
miles away, is a much harder run than most 
centuries. 

New and Improved Service. 

The Union Pacific is now running Pullman palace 
sleeping cars. to Salt Lake City, without change, on 
both the 11:30 p. m. and 8:45 a.m. trains. This is by far 
the best route to Portland and San Francisco. Dining 
cars on all fast trains. 

———_— 


: Fair Warning. 

Before buying tickets to the East, West, North or 
South, call at Union Pacific Ticket Office, 1703 Larimer 
street, Denver. Through sleeping and dining cars to 
Chicago via Council Bluffs or Kansas City. Through 
sleepers to St. Louis, New Orleans, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco and Portland. Free reclining-chaircars. Fast 
trains. 
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TAR SKINNER BROS. & WRIGHT COMPANY, °°™2=7=!5.20,a mann 


CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF SPORTING GOODS IN THE WEST. 


Wading Pants, Fishing Outfits, Hunting Boots, Tennis, Running, 
Base Ball, Gymnasium, Bicycle and. Hob-nailed Fishing Shoes. Bicycle 
Uniforms and Wheelmen’s Findings. Corduroy and Canvas Shooting 
Clothes, etc. 































20: 
: LOWEST PRICES 

f In this country. Orders by mail promptly 
FILLED. 


_G. E. HANNAN, 
Bicycles of all the Leading Makes. 


Sold on Hasy Payments, Rent- 
ed and Repaired. Also 
a full line of 


Velocipedes, Children’s Tricycles, Skates. 
Dumb Bells, Etc. 

















-- WHOLESALE : AND : RETAIL, :- 


No. 1427 Sixteenth Street, 
'  — DENVER, COLO. 


IN DESIGN CONSTRUCTION & FINISH 
ILVSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE or 
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66 B- optics sharp it needs I ween, to see what is not to be seen.”’ 
—Trembull. 


OU may search with very sharp eyes, but we think you will fail to find fault with 
Paragon and we guarantee every one. 
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STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO,, Freeport, Ill 
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Tue Leadville shoot begins next Friday, the 
2ist inst.; that at Cheyenne, September 1. 


A «uw club has been organized at Socorro, N. 
M. It will hold regular shoots and the members 
are enthusiastic over the prospect of sport. 


Tue execrated English sparrow is becoming a 
more common victim at shooting matches. Per- 
haps his extermination is to be accomplished at 
the traps. A great many people would hail his 
disappearance with joy. 

Wuat promises to prove an unusually interest- 
ing meet is the tournament booked to come off at 
the State Fair Grounds, St. Paul, September 8, 9 
and 10. The management seems determined to 
have a plenitude of attractive features. 


FOLLOWING are the dates of shoots at each of 
which the Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 
tion guarantees $1,000: Buffalo, Union Gun 
Club, August 25, 26 and 27; Knoxville, September 
15, 16 and 17; Staunton, November 3, 4 and 5; 
Savannah, November 17, 18 and 19. It almost 
takes one’s breath away. 


One of Captain Bogardus’ clever feats with the 
rifie is the following—namely, the shooting of a 
fruit-can, held by a spectator with arms extended 
horizontally, the shooter standing with butt of 
rifle below the elbow. When the shooter gives 
the word to pull, the can is dropped; but, before 
reaching the ground, the rifle is brought to the 
shoulder and a ball sent through the can. All- 
fired quick work, that. 


CARBONDALE (Colo.) trap-shooters have admit- 
ted ladies to the pleasures of markmanship con- 
tests. The Carbondale Gun Club had a match 
recently in which ladies took part in some of the 
events, and prizes were won by the following: 
Miss Prince ist (in first event), a rifle; Miss Reg- 
land 2d, a pair of antlers; Miss Alexander 3d, a 
hand-painted server. Miss Alexander Ist (in 
second event), set of embroidered table-mats; 
Miss Regland 2d, book of wild-flowers; Miss 
Smelcer 3d, pair ladies’ gloves. Conditions: 22 
caliber rifle ; 50 yards ; American standard target ; 
ten shots. 


A copy of the Grand Island Gun Club program 


has been received at this office. The shoot will 
be held at Hann’s Park, Grand Island, Neb., on 
August 26, 27 and 28. It is open to the world; 
shooting to begin at 8:30 each morning; rapid- 
firing system from five traps. Biue rocks, live 
pigeons and English sparrows will be used. 
There will be twenty-nine events in all, with 
added money in many cases. On the evening of 
the 26th there will be an open-air concert and 
ball, and from the established reputation of 
Grand Island sportsmen as hospitable entertain- 
ers, it is safe to say that all visitors at the shoot 
will have a good time, 





A LIVELY SEASON. 


TAP-SHOOTING matters, though somewhat 
dormant in this section during the past six 
weeks, will blossom into new life and energy 
with the advent of September. By or before the 
15th of that month the regular weekly shoots 
of the various Denver gun clubs will be booked 
for the commodious Haywood Shooting Park on 
the North Side or for River Front Park, or the 
Overland Gun Club’s grounds in South Denver— 
to say nothing of the wide-awake Burnham Gun 
Club, which, polling as it does a large shooting 
vote, will be heard of prominently in shooting 
circles the coming season. Going but a com- 
paratively short ways from home, we find the 
sportsmen of Denver’s sister cities very much on 
the alert this year. From the cool confines of 
Leadville comes the boom of the first gun, by 
which we mean the tenth tournament of the 
Central District Sportsmen’s Association which 
opens next Friday morning, August 21, continu- 
ing three days. The week next following ushers 
in the big shoot at Grand Island, Neb., the dates 
being August 26, 27 and 28. Being open to the 
world, this meet will attract a great many of 
Nebraska’s, lowa’s, Kansas’ and Wyoming's best- 
known sportsmen; and, from the liberal charac- 
ter of its programme, Sports AFIELD would be- 
speak for it the most favorable consideration at 
the hands of Colorado and Utah shot-throwers. 
We would like to see something like a dozen of 
Denver’s best men-——“ Tuff,”” the two Sedams, 
Haywood, Pickett, Mechling and others—go to 
Grand Island in a body; and we believe, if the 
matter were brought to the attention of Mr. 
George Ady of the Union Pacific Railway, or Mr. 
George Vallery of the Burlington Route, that an 
advantageous traveling rate could be arranged 
for. These latter, with a fair sprinkling of 
saucer-smashers from Boulder, Leadville, Salt 
Lake City and Ogden would “sorter show those 
Nebraska fellows what kind of shooters we’uns 
in the Rocky Mountain district are, anyhow.” 
Next follows Cheyenne’s second annual tourna- 
ment which commences Tuesday, September 1, 
and continues till the night of the 4th—four days 
in all. Like Grand Island, it is a well-arranged 
affair and should prove equally successful. The 
entrance money at Cheyenne ranges from $2 per 
gun for fifteen singles to as high as $5 for forty 
single targets. For programmes of the Leadville 
shoot, address William Holland, 112 East Fourth 
street, Leadville, Colo.; for Grand Island, J. E. 
Stoufer, Grand Island, Neb.; and for Cheyenne, 
Dr. A. A. Holcombe of that city. September 20 
ushers in the big shooting meet at Albuquerque, 
N. M.; a more detailed account of which appears 
elsewhere in this department. Coming as it does 
in connection with the New Mexican Territorial 
Fair, and having also secured unusually low 
rates on all the railroads, this shoot, even at this 
early day, gives ample assurance. of a large at- 
tendance both of field sportsmen and the more 
expert professional cracks. At all of these events 
a member of Sports AFIELD’s editorial staff will 
be in attendance; so that, from this time for- 
ward, trap scores in these columns will be as 
thick as flies on a molasses barrel-in Vera Cruz. 
BMA ERE ie 
TuHE fifth annual tournament of the Kewanee 
Gun Club will be held at Kewanee, Il., August 
26 and 27, 








TRAP-SHOOTING OF TO-DAY. 


IME moves rapidly and brings many changes 

with it. In this year of our Lord 1891 one 
must admit that all that was said or written 
fifteen years ago about the glass ball is now no 
longer of interest, except in so far as it goes to 
demonstrate that steady improvement is the 
order of the day. At present the clay pigeon— 
whether it be called Peoria blackbird, Keystone, 
Standard or what not—is very much on top. As 
to how long it will retain its firm hold on the 
affections of the shooting world—that is another 
question. No rival is at present in sight; but 
who can tell what other new design of target may 
ere long be evolved from the brain of some rest- 
less American inventor. In his book, “Field, 
Cover and Trap Shooting,” Capt. A. H. Bogardus 
gives us some early-day target history, very 
pleasantly, as follows: 

“T may fairly claim to have started the sport of 
shooting inanimate targets, but I must say I 
never could have dreamed the proportions it was 
bound to reach. To-day there are far more in- 
animates shot than live birds. I do not know 
that I need say much about other forms of the 
glass ball, for they too have passed into disuse. 
There was Ira Paine’s feather-filled glass ball, so 
arranged that a puff of feathers flew out when 
the ball broke. That was not a bad idea, though 
it never attained much popularity. But Ira 
Paine is dead now, and I should not wish even to 
speak adversely of one of his ideas. Also, there 
was the compound ball, for which the chief ad- 
vantage claimed was that the fragments would 
dissolve and pass into the ground under the 
action of the weather. Of this, and of the old 
gyro pigeon, I do not need to say much to-day, for 
they are both obsolete targets. 

“The Ligowsky clay pigeon, about 1878, marked 
the first dawn of the modern day of artificial tar- 
gets. It was a hard, puzzling bird, and I well re- 
member what comment it caused among the 
shooters. I, however, had no trouble in breaking 
it with the gun and charges I used. This bird is 
built with a tongue, and even to-day it is es- 
teemed as one of the best, so far as a test of skill 
is concerned. 

“The American clay bird is about as hard to 
break as the Ligowsky, and is made of the same 
material, but is built without any tongue. These 
birds are red and hard, of burnt clay, and look 
something like thin, saucer-shaped bricks. These 
and the Ligowskys are used to-day, but do not 
hold the main field of tournament and sweep- 
stake shooting. Even they seem to have had 
their day, useful as they were. 

“When Fred Kimball invented the Peoria 
blackbird, made of pitch and ashes, he got a bird 
that flew strong and even, and yet broke at the 
touch of shot. This was the best target yet 
made at that time,and the foundation of the 
chief targets now in use. The principle of the 
carrier pivoted to the arm of the trap was one 
which was apparently followed in other traps put 
on the market by subsequent companies, and in 
the present year, singular to relate, the Peoria 
Target Co. has won suits which enable it to en- 
join nearly the whole field of inanimate target 
and trap makers from turning out their traps un- 
less they pay a royalty. This will give the Peoria 
bird a lease of life of which, through lack of 
pushing, it was in serious need among the target 
clubs of the country. 

‘To-day we hardly ever hear of the Nashville 
pigeon. This bird was sold out to the Cleveland 
Target Co., who now turn out the blue-rock bird, 
very widely known all over the country. The 
blue-rock is made of clay and pitch. It is turned 
out by machinery, very rapidly, and the provess 
of its manufacture is a very simple but interest- 
ing one. 

“Of the Lockport bat, a tongued bird, of the 
Niagara bird, and of the Decatur redbird, I do 
not know that I need say much to-day but to 
mention them. The redbird was much like the 
Standard target of to-day, and the Standard bird 
is quite like the blue-rock, except that it is made 
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of plaster of Paris and pitch, instead of clay and 
pitch. 

“The Kingbird is a great deal like the Key- 
stone bird. The latter is a target very widely 
known and a good flyer and breaker. Almost all 
of these birds are very much alike, Itisonlysome 
little feature of the trap, or something of that 
sort, which must push one above the other. The 
Keystone is a corrugated bird, and that makes it 
break the easier. In very warm weather, all of 
these birds that have pitch in them are apt to be 
tougher and harder to break. I have seen them 
melt and sog down in the crown, and then shot 
might be sent through them witho t breaking 
them. 

“One or two tin birds, with an arrangement of 
a tin tongue which drops out of a spring clamp 
when the birds are hit, have been put on the 
market. These occupy a field of their own, and 
at this date have not becomé general in use at 
the tournaments, though good and useful in their 
way. These go to show the great interest taken 
in the manufacture of inanimate targets and the 
ingenuity applied to their construction, 

“The use of the different sorts of traps and 
birds will be familiar to a great many of my 
readers, and | will not weary them by a descrip- 
tion. Certainly, American push and inventive- 
ness were never better exemplified than in the 
growth and perfection of the modern inanimate 
targets, What the next development will be I do 
not know, but this year I learn that an Ohio in- 
ventor, not satisfied with the rapidity of the 
present tournament shooting, although that may 
attain the enormous figure of 10,000 targets a day 
shot-at in an average-sized tournament, has in- 
vented an automatic loading trap, which will 
throw 250 targets without re-loading. With a 
trap or two of that kind—and I do not believe 
their expense will long stand in the way—even 
more simplicity, system and rapidity will be in- 
troduced into our admirable tournaments of to- 
day. 

“Change has been the watchword of the day 
of modern targets, and change in the future will 
be a necessity to keep up interest in this style of 
shooting, which has of late shown signs of wan- 
ing. Butif the shooter do not fall to trap-shoot- 
ing, what shallhe do? As I look around me to- 
day, I see a havoc among the birds of the field 
which puts it beyond the power of men ever 
again to enjoy steady shooting in the field.” 

PRE SE sl EE 3 Nine EE. 
Trap at Dayton. 
Editor Sports A field: 

A series of matches has been shot in this 
city, for $100 and the local championship. Mr. 
Lewis Lang first offered $50 for the best score at 
50 birds,and then the shooters added as much 
more to be divided into three moneys. Live birds 
were used. 
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In the tie on 47 that was shot off by Miller and 
Chubb the following scores were made: Miller 
42, Chubb 45. Fifty dollars more had been added 
by these two gentlemen to make the shoot-off 
more interesting. “Champion of Dayton” is 
now the title which Mr. Chubb bears, and in 
gaining his right to it he pocketed $100 as well. 

Sander, Makley, Vincent and Buntain having 
tied on 43, they also shot off—Buntain making 9, 
Makley 8 and the other two 6 each. Sweep- 
stakes and sparrow matches closed the series. 

Dayton, Ohio, OLEANDER. 





—_—<>—_ 
The Wing-Shot Championship. 


A. W. Wiley of Riverside, Cala., has just chal- 
lenged J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City, holder of 
the American Field Champion Wing-Shot Cup, 
to shoot him a match for the same. The date has 
not yet (Aug. 14) been announced. . 





AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


THINK it is not generally known to readers 

of Sports AFIELD that, if not disturbed too 
much, an old buck deer nearly always uses thesame 
beds each summer. During June and July anda 
portion of August, bucks resort to some dark, 
shady thicket, but later, while their horns are 
hardening, they are located under some isolated 
bush where their head is exposed most of the 
time to the direct rays of the sun. These sun 
baths seem to finally irritate the skin covering 
the horns and cause an itching; and, in their at- 
tempts to allay this by rubbing against the 
small bushes, the velvet skin is torn away and 
they are then fully crowned. I often find the 
beds and near them bushes with the bark rubbed 
off, after the deer have left us for the winter range, 
and always make a note of the locality and 
the best points from whence these beds may be 
be approached. In this way, if the former occu- 
pant does not meet his fate during the fall or win- 
ter, he is quite likely to feel something drop at 
short range when hedoescome back. Sometimes 
I find a bed so located that it is impossible to ap- 
proach it without alarming the occupant, and, 
not wishing to take any chances of maiming and 
not killing (as is liable to happen with a snap or 
running shot), I locate the point at which he 
waters, which is always the same and near by. 
And here is another point not generally known. 
Deer go to water between 11 and 12 o’clock a. m 
during June, July and August. In this way you 
can get old bucks, however wary they may be, 
and score no cripples. There is nothing disgusts 
me more than to hear a man boast of wounding 
game, nor do | consider it the mark of a sports- 
man to bang away at everything that comes in 
sight. .I would rather stalk the hills all day and 
outwit one sharp, old stager than to kil) a dozen 
at hap-hazard. But I suppose it is because I am 
put up that way. It is amusing sometimes to 
the read the hunting yarns of would-be sports- 
men. There is something about the writings ofa 
tyro that gives him away every time. Like the 
tenderfoot prospector who was trying to dispose 
of a find and claimed it ran 110 per cent. in silver 
and five ounces in gold, they get several stories 
mixed or tell too much some way. Fishermen 
and shot-gun men are privileged characters; but 
I do draw the line on the man who tries to pros- 
titute the rifle. W. H. Dever. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 





Trap at Burnham. 
Editor Sports Afield: A few members of the 
Burnham un Club were out on the club grounds 
last Sunday, the 9th inst. The weather was un- 
usually warm, so I take it most of the boys were 
off fishing. Friend Lower shot a 12-gauge gun, 
and is fully satisfied that in the future he will 
cling to his little 10-gauge. The shoot was under 
A. §. A. rules; blue-rock targets; 5 traps. 
CLUB MEDAL SHOOT. 
Twenty singles and 5 "7 doubles. 


8. D. SD. F 

J. N. Lower.......15 7 8. S. Blight.....16 5 21 
A. W. Peterson...19 6 a | Parshall mapa t 16 withd. 
0. E. Adamson...17 6 

Peterson won medal. 

*Mr. Marshall not a member of club. 

SECOND EVENT. 

Ten singles. 

LOWE... 00000000015 0011011100—5 | Blight......... 1001101011— 6 


Adamson ....... 1311101010—7 | Peterson...... 1121111111—10 
THIRD EVENT. 
This contest was for the 12-gauge Championship. 


LOWET 20.0. 000+ 1011110011—7 | Adamson......1101101011—7 _ 


Both shooters running out of ammunition, the 
tie was left undecided as yet. 

Burnham, Coto, 8.5. Biieut, Sec’y. 

— 
The Attention of Horsemen 

Is particularly called to the advertisement of an old- 
time, long-established house which appears on our last 
céver page—namely, the Denver Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In addition to carrying in stock everything for 
the stable, this firm carries a fine line of dog collars, to 
say. nothing of any thing in the leather line from a 
Saratoga trunk to a hand-satchel. The catalogue re- 
ferred to is a decidedly handsome book. Send and get 
a copy—mentioning Sports AFIEeLp. 





The Diamond Badge. 

The following are the recently-adopted rules 
and conditions governing the Rocky Mountain 
Sportsmen’s Association diamond badge contests 
—the badge being now open to competition: 

A. 8. A. rules shall govern. The amount shall 
be $50; $25 each, and the diamond badge. 

Each contestant shall shoot at 

Fifty single targets, rapid-firing system. 

Twenty single targets from unknown traps. 

And at fifteen pairs doubles, 

Making in all 100 targets. ‘The party scoring 
the greatest nember killed shall be the winner. 

All questions in dispute shall be referred to the 
president of the Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s 
Association, whose decision shall be final. 

The party who holds the badge shall have 
fifteen days in which to accept the challenge. 
He must enclose $25 in a letter to the president of 
the association, stating his acceptance within 
fifteen days after the president has notified him 
that he has been challenged, or he shall forfeit 
the badge to the challenger. He shall not be 
compelled to shoot for the badge more than once 
in sixty days. 

He shali name the place and time or day the 
shoot is to take place. The place shall be within 
the territory of the Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s 
Association ; the time of commencement shall be 
between 10 a. m. and 3 o’clock p. m. 

He shall make all necessary arrangements for 
the shoot, furnish targets, traps, etc., and pay for 
the same, and he shall be entitled to all receipts. 

The party who challenges shall enclose $25, 
with a note to the president stating that he chal- 
lenges the holder of the badge. 

He shall not be compelled to shoot for same 
sooner than twenty days after his challenge has 


been accepted. 
a 


Trap at Port Richmond. 
Editor Sports Afield: I enclose you herewith 


the scores made in the return match between the 
Bronx River Gun Club and the North Shore Gun 
Club, which was shot on the latter’s ground last 
week, The conditions were 25 single blue-rocks 
per man, 5 unknown traps, A. 8. A. rules to 
govern. 


BRONX RIVER GUN CLUB. 


G. Seawood.......... 
Bridenbacb... 
H. Seawood.. 17 
Springer...... ...... ... 





NORTH SHORE GUN CLUB. 
Matthius........... ... 
Schabert... 

Van Clef. 
2 | Scofie 














After the conclusion of the team contest a 
small live-bird sweepstake was shot, each man 
shooting at 3 birds. The result was as follows: 
Zorn 3, Murphy 8, Bridenbach 1, Craft 3, Miller 1, 
H. Seawood 2. Craft and Zorn ist on shoot-off; 
Seawood 2d. 8. SCOFIELD, JR. 

Port Richmond, N. Y. 

— 
A Valuable Specific. 

Sports AFIELD has always entertained a good 
opinion of the various canine remedies and pre- 
ventives manufactnred by the St. Bernard Mange 
Cure Co. of Okawville, Washington County, Ills. 
The following letter is from Doctor Taylor of 
Bancroft, Mich., who, in conjunction with Mr. C. 
H. Corbett of Kingston, Ont., owns a half-interest 
in the Kingston and Bancroft Kennels—a repu- 
table and high-grade breeding association : 

St. Bernard Mange Cure Co.: GentLeEMaAN—I wish to 
tell you how your Mange Cure worked with a case of 
mange one of my best bitches had. I had tried every 
mange remedy I ever saw or heard tell of, but without 
success, and had no faith in the St. Bernard Cure, but 
I have been agreeably surprised, and gratified to think 
I tried it; my bitch is cured, and her skin in places 
was fully a half-inch thick. The two boxes cured her. 
and, to tell you the truth, she was a fright to look at. 

A personal friend of mine, a veterinary surgeon, told 
me that she would go “cloud shoving,” and that in 
his opinion nothing on earth could cure her, but there 
was something that did,and that was the St. Bernard 
Mange Cure, and I will never be without it again while 
I keep a dog, and as I expect to do that during my 
natural life-time, your cure will have a life patron. 

Bancroft, Mich L. R. Taytor, M. D. 
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NEW MEXICO’S BIG SHOOT. 


Our Sister Commonwealth Sends Friend- 
liest Greeting. 


HE shooting re-union to be held at Al- 

buquerque next month, in connection 

with the New Mexican Territorial Fair, 
will assuredly prove a well-attended, suc- 
cessfulevent. The shoot will be held under 
the-auspices of the Albuquerque Gun Club, 
ably seconded by the Las Vegas Rod and 
Gun Club. The gentlemen who have at 
heart the shooting interests of that section 
are gentlemen in the fullest meaning of the 
word ; and as they are taking a world of 
trouble to insure a successful tournament, 
and, for the further reason that this is, 
practically, the first big event ofthe kind 
ever held down there; Sports AFIELD is 
more than usually anxious that every 
sportsman who feels he can at all spare the 
time should make it a point to attend the 
Albuquerque meet. To a stranger, that 
section is a very interesting one and the 
latter part of September is an exceptionally 
good time of year to see it at its best. The 
shoot will be open to the world—no one 
barred—and the purses will foot up some 
$500, possibly a trifle more. With so low 
a railroad rate as one cent a mile, the cost 
of the trip will cut but a small figure ; and 
already letters from El Paso, Walsenburg, 
Trinidad, Socorro, Fort Wingate, Gallup, 
Las Vegas, Raton and other cities tell us 
that each of these places will send its quota 
of delegates. Leadville, Durango, Denver 
and Cheyenne should make it a point to be 
represented there and Sports AFIELD will 
be considerably disappointed if they shall 
have to be reported as ‘‘not heard from”’ 
when the shoot comes off. We append Sec- 
retary Pope’s letter as a matter of general 
interest : 

Editor Sports Afield:| As you will see by ap- 
pended programme, we are going to have a shoot 
here next month. It commences on the Sunday 
succeeding our Territorial Fair (September 20), 
and will continue three days—September 20, 21 
and 22, We have only put up $315 in purses so 
far, as that is all we have raised, and we do not 
wish to make any p we t fulfill. 
Still, I feel sure that, by the time we are ready 
to shoot, we will be able to add from $100 to $150 
more, but, of course, I cannot be positive of this 
asyet. The trophies donated by ourjewelry firms 
are very nice and all good, sterling stuff. The 
shoot is free to every one—no classes in it; only 
the silver cigar-box, known .as the “ Everett 
Trophy,” is to be shot for three times within 
the Territory of New Mexico before becoming 
the property of the winner. We will adopt some 
such rules as those under which the Benjamin 
Cup was shot for at the R. M.S. A. meetin Denver 
last June. 

As you are aware, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railway has made a rate of one cent 
per mile each way to our fair, as has also the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railway Company. And I 
have, furthermore, made arrangements that all 
shooters can have these tickets extended until 
September 25—thus giving ample time to reach 
their homes. We have put but one live-bird 
shoot up, as we are not sure how many we can 
get; but think we will be able to get enough 
to have at least one live-bird shoot each day. 
Messrs. George Pickett and D. L. Mechling, Mr. 
Bryan Haywood, Mr. Harry Bostwick and several 
others of your city have expressed a desire to at- 
tend, and. we will be heartily glad to see as many 
of Colorado’s gun experts as may feel inclined to 
come down. C. H. Pops, . 

Secretary Albuquerque Gun Club. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 








Following is the regular programme: 
FIRST DAY. 
Event No.1. Ten singles; 4 moneys; entrance 


50. 

Event No.2. Ten singles; 4moneys; entrance 
$2.50; $10 added. . ial 

Event No. 8. Seven live-birds; 4 moneys; en- 

‘iavent Ned. Ten singles; 4 moneys, entrance 


Event No. a peo singles; 6 moneys; en- 


ree i oe 6. Aye ae ‘ moneys; 
entrance Si! 5 dene 6 i a 

7 — al Ba 
0! 


oa’ Ro i i i 6 moneys; en- 
trance $5; oe od youd ry ise of Arthur 
Everett eaaee & “sold vn pint liquor-flask 
with ielescope 
Event No. 8. 


20; Ge odie Miss-and-out ; 1 money; entrance 
$1. 


cu 
Teo singio Gaeta: ¢ 6 Lislialids ; entrance 


SECOND DAY. 
Event No.1. Ten singles; 4 moneys, entrance 


Event “y 2. M+ se singles; 6 moneys; en- 
aA Twenty singles; 4 moneys; en- 
me Hie s 4. Ten singles; 4 moneys; entrance 


$2. 

Event No. oe + gp singles; 6 moneys; en- 
trance 

Even’ No. ‘w ite rs ee: a moneys; 
entrance _s 5 known 3 $15 ad 

Event No. 7. Twenty-' ve he mee 6 moneys; 
eotnnes $5; $385 add [Geo W. Hickox & 

, the jewelers, donate a beautiful silver smok- 


inact ~ oe 3. Sten 
gute: tye n 8 ngles; 6 moneys; entrance 
wae No. Miche cnt oki 1 money; entrance 


THIRD DAY. 
gis te No.1, Ten singles; 4 moneys; entrance 


“ES No.2. Ten singles; 4 moneys; entrance 
$2.50; $10 added. 

Event No. 3. added. [st re C. 6 moneys: 
entrance $5; $20 added. ar 8 
jewelry house donates a edie 

Event No.4. Ten caaese 


Event No. 5. added. singles; 6 moneys; en- 


non rap doubles; 6 moneys; 
$20 added. 
ath arg 6 moneys; en- 

trance Fad Gulaal ty Ade ed to this event is a 
= n Odieed et paperanian 
as “ Arthur Everett Troph: 

Event No. 8. Ten singles; 4 moneys; entrance 
$2.50; $10 added. 
$ Event No.9, Miss-and-out; 1 money; entrance 
1. 


tne ae 


AAT Rae SEY 
How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 
Catarrh that can not be cured by taking Hall’s Catarrh 


Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props , Toledo, 0. 


“We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable, 
in all business tranactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

“West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

“ Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, Ohio.” 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting direct- 
ly upon the blood and mucuous surfaces of the system. 
Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 











= DON’T WANT TO MISS IT! 


—MISS WHAT?:— 


Why, the Great Annual Trap-Shooting Carnival 
of the Grand Island Gun Club 


TO BE HELD AT 
GRAND ISLAND, NEB., 
August 26, 27 and 28, 1891. 


()ren : ro: THE: wort] )| 








You and your friends will be heartily welcome 
For program, etc., etc., address, 
J. E. STOUFER, 
GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 


TROUT FLIES, 50. Per Dozen, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


THE “WALZ” PURCHASING (O,, 


1508 Arapahoe St., Denver, Cole. 


TEN YEARS’ experience in SPORTING GOODS 
and OUT-DOOR GAMES enables us to make a 
good selection for those who are willing to pur- 
chase through us. Send us your order for any- 
thing you — want and receive mpt service 
and low prices. Correspondence in 


HERMAN J. WALZ, 


MANAGER. 


Mountain Sheep, Deer and Elk Mounted, 


ANTLERS 6) 














And Fars of all Descriptions. 


E. F. PRINCE, Taxidermist, 
Box 17, Carbondale, Colo. 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 


HENRY W. ERLE, 
—: ST. : JAMES : LIVERY :— 
Boarding and Sale Stables. 





TELEPHONE NO. 43. 
Nos. 1524 and 1530 Champa Street, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 








we 
HERE 22= AGAIN BOYS. 
-% .*. THIS TIME IT’S AN ADJUSTABLE BULLET 
xouze., RIFLEMEN Jatus"sultore 
ciate this Mould, as it will enable them to regulate the 
weight for long or short range. It is simple and perfect. 


MADE FOR ALL POPULAR CALIBRES. 
IDEAL HAND BOOK fion"itow to Make Your Own Bullets 


IDEAL ADJUSTABLE BULLET MOULD. The care of METALLIC SHELLS and how to LOAD THEM 


FORMING HOLLOW BASE. 


and much other useful Information, with Illustrated 
Casting any weight desired. (Catalogue of all Ideal Tools SENT FREE. 


Address, 


IDEAL MFG. CO., Box 1064 Pp, New Haven, Conn. 
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“ The Dog is the only animal that is capable of 
disinterested affection. He is the only one that 
regards the human being as his companion, and 
follows him as his friend ; the only one that seems 
to possess a natural desire to be useful to him.” 


LINES TO MY HOUND. 


BY GEORGE W. SEARS. 


HAVE wandered far in many a clime, 
And many a faithful friend have found, 
But none who better deserves my rhyme 
Than braye old Nigger, my faithful hound ; 
For never a man on land or sea 
Had truer ally or friend than he, 


His coat is sleek as an Arab steed, 
He is clean of limb as a yearling deer, 
A matth for the greyhound in his speed, 
With a-voice so loud and silvery clear 
You would swear, as he sweeps thro’ the moun- 
tain dells, 
’T was a musical chime of vesper bells. 


Often, when tired of this strife for bread, 

Have he and I wandered where gurgling rills 
In purity spring from their mountain bed 

In the ice-cold bosoms of distant hills; 
And, leaving the world to its wearisome ways, 
Have built us a shanty and camped for days. 


And often when night closed over our camp 
And he was away on the track of deer, 

Have I breathless listened to catch the tramp 
Of his pattering feet draw swiftly near. 

I have listened till silence became a pain, 

But never yet did I listen in vain. 


I have lain by my camp-fire’s glowing light . 
And lazily fingered his silken ears, 
Till meeting his eye, so wistfully bright, 
My own has silently filled with tears 
As I thought with shame of some harsh rebuff 
To my poor:dumb friend, when my mood was 
rough. the 








Damages Awarded. 

Mr. F. H. F. Mercer (‘‘Dogwhip’’) of 
Ottawa has brought suit against Mr. W, R. 
Scott of this city for malicious persecution. 
Cause for such action being the following 
conundrum, sent in toour ‘* Dog Chat’’ de- 
partment by the party last-named : 

Meeting a colored friend of mine the 
other evening on Champa street he asked 
me: ‘Why is a young dog in an ice-chest 
like a vertical line?” 

I promptly gave it up. 

‘*?Cause it’s a purp-in-de-cular !’”” 

[After two or three ‘‘arias’’ from the 
band, the court ordered that the defendant 
be obliged to open four bottles of Pommery 


Sec and stand costs of same. 
eo 
Sir BEDIVERE, by. a recent decision of 
the Eogh _Kennel Club, is Champion of 
England. ~ : ; ; 





'-30 -per cent. ; 3ds,.20 per cent. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


Younestown’s bench show, which was 
to have been held September 1-4, has been 
abandoned. 


GRAND HAVEN, Mich., is the location of 
a new establishment for the breeding of St. 
Bernards and cocker spaniels. Wolverine 
Kennels is the name of the new concern. 


Mrs. F. W. RAND of Denver has bought 
the collie Maney Trefoil from the Chestnut 
Hill Kennels. He isa very fine dog, being 
by The Squire out of Scotch Pearl, and isa 
prize-winner of renown. 


Lorp Butts, a St. Bernard of great 
repute as a sire in England, has been 
bought by the Menthon Kennels, Phcenix- 
ville, Pa. He is a little more than 4 years 
old, and a very large animal. 


THE Collie Club’s prizes at their show 
next September are as follows: Silver 
club medal for best. collie in open class, and 
bronze club medal for second best collie in 
open class, exhibited by members of the 
club. 


Dr. Q. VAN HUMME: and Mr. Roger D. 
Williams have dissolved partnership.. Doc- 
tor Van Hummel will hereafter control the 
Landseer Kennels at Kansas City. Itis Mr. 
Williams’ intention to retire from the doggy 
world. 


Mr. E. B. BisHop will remove the Glen- 
more Kennels from Cincinnati to his farm 
near. Los’: Angeles, Cal., after October 1. 
That locality abounds in quail, and the 
facilities for breaking young dogs are ad- 
mirable. 


THE Irish setter dog Doc, well known 
throughout the world as a victor in half- 
mile dashes against ponies trotting to 
sulky, gave an exhibition mile at the Cleve- 
land Driving Park’s meeting last week— 
covering the distance in 3:36}. 


CHAMPION Doc died on July 19. He 
was owned by Mr. A. Clinton Wilmerding 
of Bergen Point, N. J., and numbered 8511 
in the A. K. C. S. B: | Asa cocker spaniel 
he stood in the front rank and had won 
thirty-six prizes—mostly 1sts and specials. 


In the Beagle Club’s field trials entry 
for each class will be $5—four. or more 
entries necessary to run a class. First 
prizes, 40 per cent. of entrance fee; 2ds, 
The club 
will add $25 to each class having ten-_or 
more entries. my 


Mr. .F. M. Linstmy, the Glenwood 
Springs sportsman, is now the much- 








pleased owner of an uncommonly fine litter 
of setters ; beng = whether Gordon, En- 
glish or Irish, SporTs. AFTELD at. this 
juncture knoweth not. May many happy 
days afield be theirs ! 


Mr. E. B. SEARS, proprietor of the Wyo- 
ming Kennels, has received a letter stating 
that Guess Noble has whelped 10—6 dogs 
and 4 bitch Sir Bedivere. Guess 
Noble was the second bitch sent to Sir 
Bedivere after he was put at stud in Amer- 
ica... The litter is a fine one. 


Mr. GEORGE E. PoyNEER of Williams- 
burg, Iowa, writes: us that he has again es- 
tablished a kennel of pointers. The field- 
trial winner Springbok (Mainspring ex Cur- 
few) is at the head of his kennel. We trust 
you have not given the noble Irish water 
spaniel family the grand shake altogether, 
Mr. Poynéer ? 


SEE 


OwneErs of Gordon setters are invited to 
aid the field trials.of their favorite breed 
with liberal donations and entries. The 
trials will be held at High Point, N. C., in 
the fall. . Entries close October 15 ; blanks 
of L. A. Van Zandt, secretary Gordon Set- 
ter Club, Yonkers, N. Y., or James B. 
Blossom, 938 Prospectave., Broooklyn, N.Y. 


THE atmosphere of dogdom is getting 
quite too thick with litigation. Mr. Harry 
Malcolm will bring suit against twenty- 
seven (!) members of the Gordon Setter 
Club who voted for his disqualification, and 
against the A. K. C. for illegal suspension 
and publication in the Gazette. Alot more 
people in Baltimore come under his wrath, 
too, and a highly interesting time is prom- 
ised. Go it, Harry, while you’re young. 


WIIILE at Monte Vista, in the San Luis 
Valley, this State, last month, the writer 
was much interested in several black-and- 
white pointers of more than ordinary 
beauty. They were owned by Mr. J. L. 
Bassett, who has since moved to Minnesota 
—taking the dogs along with him. One of 
them, Bassett’s Bird (A. K. C. 8. B. 20, 
188) is by Dictator Bang out of My Queen 
and was bred by Mr. Clarence G. Jaycox 
of Albion, Neb.—Friend Bassett making 
the purchase on the strength of Mr. Jay- 
cox’s advertisement in Sports AFIELD. 

From Indianapolis come divers well- 
founded rumors with respect to some young 
‘‘clinkers’’? in the pointer line—sons and 
daughters, mark you, of Mr. H. A. Com- 
stock’s Hoosier Harry, who, albeit he is 
only a liver-and-white pointer, is a duly 
qualified professor in the mysteries of ca- 
nine field tactics. Another good one down 
that-a-way is Topsey, also a pointer, former- 
ly owned by Mr. Ray Williams of Denver, 
but now the property of the genial Doctor 
Link of Terre Haute. 


Mr. J. E. BEEBE of thi city recently 
sustained a grievous loss in the death of 
the handsomely-marked, typical St. Ber- 
nard Cleopatra (Martigny ex Berna II.) 
She was but 3 years old. Nothing daunted 
by disaster, Mr. Beebe made a trip East 
last month (with a view to dog-buying) and 
while there visited a number of famous 
kennels. At Mr. Rupert’s kennels (Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) he saw Scottish Prince and 
several others nearly as fine ; at the Wy- 
oming Kennels he saw Sir Bedivere, Lo- 
thario, Plinlimmon, Jr., and other crowned 
heads of dogdom—finishing off with an 
introduction to Lady Livingstone, Lady 
Sneerwell and Lord Melrose at Mr. E. H. 
Moore’s kennels. # 
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INDICATIONS are that the Inter-State 
Coursing Meet at Merced, Cal., November 
10, will be largely attended. A liberal 
programme is being arranged, providing 
stakes of $500 to first, $200 to second and 
$100 to third. Any dog winning two 
courses wlll save his stake and the dog 
winning three will receive $25. 

THE dog is placed at the feet of women 
in monuments to symbolize affection and 
fidelity, as a lion is placed at the feet of 
men to signify courage and magnanimity. 
Many of the crusaders are represented with 
their feet on a dog, to show that they fol- 
lowed the standard of the Lord as faith- 
fully as a dog follows the footsteps of his 
master. 


Mr. CHARLES A. LEE of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., writes us that he is de- 
sirous of purchasing a light-weight bull- 
terrier. ‘‘I only want a house and watch 
dog, and the bull-terrier suits me best for 
that purpose,’’ says Mr. Lee—adding that 
he is not particular as to color, but the 
animal’s weight must not exceed 30 pounds ; 
age to be anywhere from six months to two 
years. 


Now that St. Bernards have attained so 
much prominence in this country, it is pro- 
to have a handsome trophy for 
American-bred dogs of that breed to com- 
pete for. Several well-known breeders are 
interested in the project and they have se- 
cured the promise of aid from others, be- 
sides contributing liberally themselves. 
The proposed contest will be limited to 
dogs whelped since January, 1890. 

THE inaugural Irish setter trials, open 
to the world, will be held at High Point, 
N. C., beginning on November 23, 1891. 
There will be two stakes—a Derby for 
puppies whelped on or after January 1, 
1890, and the All-Aged Stake. Entries 
for the Derby close August 15, and for the 
All-Aged on October 1. Entry blanks can 
be had of the secretary at 1338 Walnut 
Square, Philadelphia. Entrance fee for 
each stake $10 forfeit, to accompany each 
entry, and $10 additional to fill, to be 
paid before 9 p. m. on the evening before 
starting. 


QUITE recently two Barzois, or Russian 
wolf-hounds, belonging to Mr. Paul Hacke 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., the well-known exhibit- 
or, were slipped on a sure-enough coyote. 
His wolfship, however, escaped unscathed, 
owing to one of the dog’s having lamed 
himself against a post in the headlong fury 
of his onset and to the other’s not knowing 
how to take hold when once up with his 
game. Hearing of all which, Editor Lewis 
Clement of the English Shooting Times adds : 
**Better luck next time, Mr. Hacke !’’—a 
sentiment to which Sports AFIELD gladly 
adds: ‘‘Here, too!” 


THOMAS HALLAM, the well-known En 
glish trainer, has set sail from the right 
tight little island to accept the position of 
manager of Mr. T. G. Davey’s kennels at 
London, Ont. He brings with him from 
England the well-known pointers Madge 
and Domino, which, with Mr. Davey’s 
home colony added, will give him some 
fine metal to show his handling skill on at 
the Inter-National trials in Canada. A very 
recent addition to the Davey Kennels is 
the young pointer dog Axtel King Don, 
bred by Mr. W. A. Thompson of Attica, 
Ind., and we are glad to note that his new 
owner possesses confidence in the dog’s in- 
herited ability as a field workman. 





Ir would now seem certain that a bench 
show will be held in St. Paul the coming 
fall. We hope so; and would say to those 
who are now insistant that it be not held— 
urging as a reason the financial shortcom- 
ing of the last one—that. their view of 
things is too narrow’ for any use. As a 
rule, the first four or five shows held—par- 
ticularly in a Western city—are quite 
liable to run a little bit long on the debit 
side of the ledger. After that, as the 
show comes to be recognized as a sure 
thing every year, a more silver-lined: at- 
mosphere settles down around it. - It gets 
to be the thing; every body goes ; and the 
members of the kennel club’s_ executive 
committee have a clearer realization of the 
old saw—‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success.”’ 

Mr. F. F. MINER writes us from Mus- 
kegon, Mich., that he expects to renew his 
kennel interests this fall by starting a lit- 
tle ‘‘congregation’’ of pure Laverack set- 
ters. He says: ‘‘I am now in treaty 
with one of the leading men of the fancy 
—a resident of Yorkshire, in Old England 
—with a view to buying three or four 
brace of the best Laveracks obtainable, as 
I think it is high time our American 
Llewellin was crossed on the former breed. 
In Great Britain some of the best are full 
of Laverack blood, but the pure Laverack 
is in but very few hands. In fact, Mr. 
Robinson (owner of the late Emperor Fred) 
and my friend in York are about the only 
ones that have it pure. There is nothing 
living that can beat the pure Laverack, 
either for working qualities or for any 
thing else.”’ 


Mr. W. L. WASHINGTON writes us that he 
has sold the Kildare Kennels to Mr. E. B. 
Bishop of Cincinnati, owner of the Glen- 
more Kennels. He was prompted to this 
move by ill-health and business matters 
which prevented his giving proper atten- 
tion to his dogs. Of the transaction Mr. 
Washington says: ‘‘In this deal Mr. 
Bishop has acquired the peerless Champion 
Ruby Glenmore, Champion Molly Bawn, 
Champion Winnie II., Sarsfield, Bess P, 
Dan Mylrea, etc., and I have retained only 
the challenge dog Kildare and Norah 
Blyth for my own private shooting. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Bishop pur- 
chased from me a short time since the 
phenomenal challenge dog Beau Brummell, 
a son of Champion Elcho, Jr., and a litter 
brother to Kildare, together with Belle 
Aurea; and in this connection it may be 
mentioned that Belle Aurea has just 
whelped fourteen beautifal puppies sired 
by Beau Brummell. With this string of 
dogs Mr. Bishop, no doubt, owns the 
grandest collection of Irish setters that has 
ever been brought together in this country, 
and his claim to now owning the “‘ cham- 
pion Irish setter kennel of America’’ is 
based on fact and not on bombast, for the 
Kildare Kennels, which were formerly 
composed of these dogs, have for the past 
two years reigned supreme on the Ameri- 
can show bench, having never suffered a 
deteat as a kennel and having met in com- 
petition all kennels of Irish setters under 
any and all judges. They have never been 
defeated in the challenge bitch class, in 
the puppy class, or for the brace prize ; 
and they have won over three-fourths of 
the open-class 1st prizes for which they 
have competed ; they have won the chal- 
lenge, open, brace and kenne! prizes at 
New York in 1890 and 1891, and it may be 
added that the field merit of these dogs 
will compare favorably with any Irish set- 
ters in America.’’ Mr. Washington says, 
also, that he will retain his warm interest 
in Irish setters and, some day or other, 
again take an active part in breeding them. 





Beagle Club’s Trials. 

As there are doubtless many of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers who would like to know 
what progress has been made during the 
last few months by the National Beagle 
Club in regard’to the holding of their field 
trials this year, I will briefly outline our 
plans as far as formulated. The second 
annual field trials of the National Beagle 
Club will be held at Nannet, Rockland 
County, N. Y., November 23 and follow- 
ing. There will be five regular classes run 
—namely, a ¢lass for dogs 15 inches in 
height and under; a class for bitches 15 
inches in height and under; a class’ for 
dogs 13 inches in height and under; a 
class for bitches 13 inches in height and 
under ; anda class for puppies 2 months 
old and under at time of closing of entries. 
There will also be a special class, run to 
decide the absolute winner of the trials of 
1891. Only the first-prize winners in each 
of the other five classes will be eligible to 
compete. There will be an entry fee of $5 
charged in all regular classes, which will 
also be a forfeit—excepting in the case of 
the class to decide the absolute winner, 
where entrance will be free. The prizes in 
each of the regular classes will be the purse 
divided into 40 per cent. for first prize, 30 
per cent. for second prize, and 20 per cent. 
for third prize ; 10 per cent. to go the club. 
In the special class to decide the absolute 
winner, the prize will be the club medal. 
The club will also give $25 added money 
in any class that has over ten entries. No 
class will be run unless four entries are se- 
cured—excepting the special class to de- 
cide absolute winner. The question of 
judges and the closing of entries, etc., will 
be decided at the next executive meeting 
of the club. It is hoped that the entry 
will be large, as no expense has been 
spared in selecting a place. Indeed, sev- 
eral good places, lying within a radius of 
500 miles of the club’s headquarters at Bos- 
ton, have been visited by the secretary 
and, after mature deliberation, Nannet was 
thought to be the most suitable for the pur- 
pose of holding the trials—it being central- 
ly located and providing ample accommo- 
dations for the sportsmen and their dogs. 
Nannet lies but thirty miles distant from 
New York City and is not far from the Jer- 
sey line. It should be understood that 
these trials are open to every beagle in the 
world that is 15 inches or under in height 
at the shoulder, no matter whether owned 
by a member of the club or not. Still, that 
is no reason to prevent anyone joining the 
club and helping to push things ; therefore, 
I extend to all such as have not yet joined 
this organization an invitation to do so at 
once and, if possible, to send something to 
the trials—assuring them at the same time 
that the National Beagle Club is a sports- 
man’s club through and through, and not 
an organization gotten up for the benefit of 
the few at the expense of the many ; and 
as a sportsman’s club it looks to you, 
brother sportsmen, to help promote its 
growth. Any information relating to the 
club or its affairs, or to the beagle hound, 
will be cheerfully answered by addressing 
me at Melrose, Mass. 

F. W. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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KENNEL MUSINGS. 
Regular Correspondence. 

T is a common error with young breed- 
ers to allow a hitch to rear too many 
puppies. A good brood bitch will suc- 

cessfully raise eight puppies but she must 
be a good one indeed to rear more than six 
and wean them fat, strong and healthy. 
The last two weeks of suckling are a se- 
vere drain and the puppies should be fed 
twice a day on thickened or sour milk ; 
never fresh milk or you will soon have them 
dying from colic or worms. 


* 
* ” % 

A bitch should not be allowed constant 
hunting soon after weaning her puppies. 
Her vitality is in a low state 
and she will not do the quick, 
dashing work she should. A 
habitof pot tering will be 
formed which may cling to her 
during her life. I would say, 

Don’t work her for at least a 
month after the puppies are 
weaned. 


* * 

Don’t try to break your pup- 
py in too early. This is a 
chestnut but one that should 
be kept constantly before the 
public. One man writes me, 
“My dog will be six months 
old September 1—just the right 
age to train, I think; and I 
would like you to take him 
then.’”’ I answer: ‘‘ Your 


puppy will be none too old to 
train a year from next Septem- 
ber, and if you want his best 
capabilities developed, let him 


alone until then.’’ Many of 

our best trainers refuse to take 

dogs under a year old, and I 

think they are right in doing 

so. That an advanced age for 

training (not over two years) 

is conducive to the best results, 

is aptly illustrated in the re- 

cord of Prince Lucifer, the ab- 

solute winner of the All-Age 

Stake at the Central Field 

Trials last fall. He was 23 

months old when he received 

his first work. Further, it is 

noticeable that very few Derby winners, 
trained while young, have ever been placed 
first at trials in the all-age stakes. 


* 
* * 


I fear that the Irish Setter Club is mak- 
ing a mistake in its inaugural trials. No 
guaranteed purses and no reasons given us 
to believe that Ist money will even pay 
traveling expenses. I think that the best 
Irish-setter field dogs are owned west of 
Chicago, and it is a great deal to ask us of 
the West to take our dogs the many hun- 
dred miles to North Carolina with nothing 
in sight. Had the wealthy men compris- 
ing the I. 8. C. A. made a generous con- 
tribution to the field-trial fand—thus es- 








tablishing stakes that could be depended 
upon—there is no doubt but that the trials 
would be an unqualified success. But as 
it is—— Well, I don’t like to go on record 
as a croaker ; time will tell. I believe a 
field trial supported by public contribu- 
tions has never yet been a success. 


* 
* * 


By the way, how much money has been 
contributed so far? And by whom? And 
what has been done with it ? 

a*y 

The open season is near and hunting dogs 
are in demand. Those who can’t or won’t 
buy, either beg them or steal them. The 
latter method of obtaining a dog seems to 
be the favorite one. The chicken crop is 


FIRM FRIENDS. 


reported light in Nebraska—owing to the 
heavy rains of last spring having drowned 
out the nests. Quail are abundant along 
the Loup and Wood rivers and glorious 
sport is promised for November—the best 


month of the year to hunt in this State. 


* 
* * 


Those wishing information as to dogs or 
good hunting location for quail, can ad- 
dress me. It makes no difference whether 
you address me as Hub, Hubbie, Hubbard 
or Hobo—the communication will get there 
just the same. Hus. 

Tuckerville, Neb. 


—_— — = — 
MR. V. WINKLER of Morden, Manitoba, 
offers some choice deerhounds in this issue, 








FIRM FRIENDS. 


IRM friends, very plainly, are these 
two. The dog’s expression is obvi- 
ously protective, while the boy ap- 

pears to lean on him—both morally and in 
fact. Some dog lovers there be who will 
doubtless think the artist made a mistake 
in painting a whip in the boy’s hand—as 
our young hero does not look like the sort 
of child to beat his protector wantonly nor 
does the dog look like one that would merit 
a beating. But, to our mind, the few who 
may thus think are super-sensitive—o’er- 
shoot the mark in fact—or else their minds’ 
arrows fall far short of the painter’s inspir- 
ation. To Sports AFIELD it is quite clear 
that, to the boy’s senses at least, 
the whip is only a badge of 
ownership—the insignia of of- 
fice, as it were. Thereisan in- 
definable something about the 
picture which convinces you 
that both boy and dog are well- 
bred; and if young Jack, 
whose life’s road will soon 
stretch out gloriously before 
him into the gladsome realm of 
early youth, shall always have 
so true and unselfish a friend— 
acompanion so pure of heart—as 
old Prince, who will deny that 
his life will be a much happier 
one than falls to the average of 
mankind ? 
>on 

WE suppose that the natural 
enemies of Our Friend the Dog 
(and tkere are still a few of 
them left on this terrestrial 
ball) will. rejoice in secret at 
the following sad accident— 
citing it as a proof of the gen- 
eral blood-thirstiness of all 
dogs, in much the same man- 
ner as one would imagine a 
lunatic asserting that one pail- 
ful of ink would discolor the 
Atlantic Ocean. But to resume. 
The accident referred to took 
place one Saturday afternoon 
a few weeks ago at the resi- 
dence of M. Bargean, a gentle- 
man of large means, residing in 
the Rue Lennée, Paris, France. 
M. Bargean was celebrating a family event, 
and had invited a large number of friends 
to luncheon. During the meal one of the 
guests, M. Defizal, dropped a napkin, and, 
while stooping to pick it up, a magnificent 
Danish hound, belonging to the host, sprang 
at him without warning and fastened its 
teeth in his throat. A fearful scene ensued. 
Every effort was made to force the dog to re- 
lease itshold but in vain; and when, final- 
ly, they succeeded, M. Defizal was uncon- 
scious. He was immediately conveyed to 
the hospital, but died from his injuries be- 
fore arriving there. 

i 0s EE re alton 

Dr. J. FRANK PERRY (the genial ‘‘ Ash- 
mont’’) has transferred all his mastiffs tq 
Mr. W. B. Rolinson, 
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THE BULL TERRIER. 


“Cry Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war.”’ 


ing dog. His names indicates his 

origin, at least in its main sources. 
The fighting dog was not always made up 
of these two constituent parts—strains of 
hound, pointer, greyhound and mastiff 
were resorted to; but being mainly bull- 
dog and terrier the name attached to him, 
and it now more truly describes the dog 
than it ever did, whether considered from 
a genealogical point of view or descriptive 
of his bodily formation and general charac- 
ter. He is as smartly-built as a terrier, 
but with substance inherited from the 
bulldog. He is quick and clever in his 
actions and possesses the courage, resolu- 
tion and endurance of the bulldog. 

In his highly entertaining work, ‘‘ Brit- 
ish Dogs,” Mr. Hugh Dalziel has a chapter 
on this compact, staunch little hero, from 
which we cull what follows—although, be- 
fore doing so, Sports AFIELD would fain 
take an exception to the statement about 
dog-fighting being such a ‘flourishing 
sport’’ in the United States, considered as 
a whole. Mr. Dalziel writes : 

Dog-fighting and badger-baiting have, 
happily, so far disappeared from the list of 
British sports that they are only indulged 
in surreptitiously and by the vicious, 
which class of persons is not entire- 
ly composed of the poor and uneducated, 
as police prosecutions occasionally prove. 
That both brutal practices must gradually 
disappear before the growth of higher and 
better tastes is certain, and it is enough to 
show this that men of middle age who have 
all their lives been what is called ‘‘ dog- 
gy,’’ can call to mind occurrences common 
in their earlier years, which we rarely, in- 
deed never, hear of now. Many of my 
readers will remember, and probably more 
minutely than I do, the fight between the 
American dog and the Liverpool bitch, on 
the result of which so much money was 
staked. It seems but the other day since 
that occurred, and it is to my mind impos- 
sible that it could take place now. 

It is strange that the Americans, who are 
in so many things in the van of civiliza- 
tion, should yet have dog-fighting as a 
sport flourishing among them. On this 
point I may be excused for giving a per- 
sonal reminiscence in elucidation. When 
in New York, in 1880, acting as judge for 
the Westminster Kennel Club, I made it 
my business to see as much as I could of 
American dogs and doggy men. I was 
much interested in certain appliances for 
the benefit of animals injured in the street 
that I saw at the offices of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
I was introduced to the late Mr. Berg, who 
was then, and had been, the deus ex 
machina of the society—the American Mr. 
Colam. Mr. Berg was a tall man, and 
proportionately big, fairly muscular, of 
dark complexion, and rather mournful 


Aa bull terrier is the Englislr fight- 





visage, and with a deep, solemn, almost 
lugubrious voice, yet with a harsh fiber in 
it to which his slow and assertive style of 
speech gave undue prominence. Our con- 
versation was on dogs: ‘‘Ah! you havea 
great deal of dog-fighting in England,” be- 
gan Mr. Berg. ‘I think I may assure you 
you are misinformed, sir,’”’ I replied. ‘‘Ah! 
I know,”’ continued Mr. Berg—‘‘I know 
for certain that the cruel and barbarous 
practice of dog-fighting largely prevails in 
England.”’ I found it in vain to protest 
that it was not so—in vain to point out, in 
a suggestive way, that, attending all the 
dog shows in Great Britain and Ireland, 
mixing with doggy men of every degree, 
and, generally speaking, having my eyes 
and ears open to everything that was going 
on in and connected with our dog world, I 
was thereby, possibly, in a better position 
to know the truth about dog-fighting in 
England than any gentleman resident in 
New York could be. 

At last the continued iteration of a cal- 
umny against my country touched my 
British pride and temper, and with a 
‘*but”? which astonished Mr. Berg when 
he knew what it led to, I said: ‘‘ But, Mr. 
Berg, you have a great deal of dog-fighting 
in America, and you have a great many 
fighting dogs in New York; nay, more, I 
was taken to a place last night where I 
saw seven or eight fighting dogs, some of 
them under training, and one actually 
being exercised on the training-mill ; more 
than that, I was taken to another place 
where I saw more fighting dogs, and also 
some hampers, through the chinks of 
which I saw willow legs and steel spurs, 
which looked very much like an intention 
to fight a main.”’ 

As I had been taken in confidence to the 
places referred to, I naturally rejected Mr. 
Berg’s view of my duty, which was to act 
the part of spy and informer, and, in conse- 
quence, I fear, I left that gentleman with 
an impression on his mind unfavorable to 
my character. 

I have referred to the incident just re- 
lated to show what a tenacious hold some 
brutal customs—which it is a degradation 
of the word to term sport—have on certain 
vulgar minds, and as such things existed 
unknown to Mr. Berg, beneath his nose, so 
to speak, it is not wholly impossible that 
there may be dog-fighting and badger-bait- 
ing carried on nearer to Jermyn street 
than is dreamt of at No. 95. 

Of the fighting-dogs I saw in New York 
all were mongrels—one, the most notorious 
as a boxer, was strongly marked with 
pointer character. Not one of them would 
have been twice looked at by an English 
judge as bull terriers, although they were 
so called. 

Badyer-baiting was so common in Lon- 
don about the beginning of the present 
century, and led up to such disgraceful 
scenes by drawing the riff-raff of the town 
together, that the magistrates exerted their 
power to put an end to the business, which, 





as an eminent writer of the period says, 
‘brought together an infinity of the most 
abandoned miscreants, with their terriers 
and bulldogs, from every extremity of the 
town. To these dreadful and inhuman 
scenes of bear and badger-baiting with the 
most ferocious dogs, succeeded dog-fights, 
boxing-matches, and every species of the 
most incredible cruelty.’? This baiting, or 
drawing, of the badger is a mere worrying 
of the poor beast in a confined space, and 
under conditions essentially unfair to him, 
with dog after dog, until he is torn and ex- 
hausted, and is a totally different thing 
from hunting the badger in his native 
stronghold. 

It may be noted that these degrading 
practices followed the suppression of bull- 
baiting in the ring, and naturally so; for 
the authorities, in suppressing a practice 
the public had used as an amusement for 
centuries, failed to provide opportunities 
for pleasures of a higher and more rational 
order. ‘‘People mutht be amuthed,’’ as 
the lisping showman in ‘‘ Hard Times”’ 
sapiently observed ; and the powers that 
be in this country have scarcely even yet 
realized the important fact. 

Badger-hunting is quite entitled to be 
called legitimate aport, although seldom 
indulged in by the superior classes, who 
are too much given to consider themselves 
the only sportsmen. It is best conducted 
at night by the light of the moon, when 
the object is to bag the badger. Late in 
the evening the badger, which is of retiring 
and secluded habits, leaves his home to 
hunt for provender, and in his absence a 
sack is placed in the entrance to his earth, 
the mouth kept open by means of a withy 
bent into a circular form. The dogs are 
then sent to scour the country round, with 
the consequence of alarming the badger, 
which, seeking safety in his stronghold, 
finds himself trapped at the entrance, the 
bag being speedily closed, with the badger 
inside, by the party who have been wait- 
ing his return. 

Terriers are used in digging out badgers, 
being sent to earth after them, where the 
dog, if an adept at his work, keeps on bay- 
ing the badger, thus intimating the posi- 
tion of the quarry to the diggers, who, 
with ears to the ground, constantly listen 
that they may know from the sounds 
where dog and badger have shifted to. It 
is no easy task for the dog; for the badger, 
provident against dangers, constructs his 
earthworks on scientific principles, and has 
chamber after chamber into which he can 
retire as he is fought—first out of one and 
then another. These earths are often con- 
structed among roots of aged trees, and in 
rocky ground, which makes it difficult for 
dog and digger combined to dislodge him ; 
and when in light, sandy soil, the badger, 
borson, bawsind, gray, or brock—for bv all 
these names is he designated—is said to be 
able to dig his way into new ground as fast 
as two men with spades can clear the earth 
to follow him. There are at the present 
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time, in a place very near to London, some 
extensive badger-earths ; but as there are 
more men own dogs than have discretion 
in using them, in the interests of the poor 
brock I will not be more specific respecting 
the locality. 

There is no better dog for badger-hunting 
than a bull terrier, if well entered ; and 
the best of his kind I ever knew was 
Three-legged Jack, the property of my 
friend Mr. Wolfinden of Exeter. Jack was 
a white bull terrier, of common appear- 
ance and of uncommon merit, who had lost 
one fore-foot in his encounters with his 
enemies, the badgers. 

The bull terrier, as a breed, seems to 
have been established towards the end of 
the last century. Taplin says: ‘‘Terriers 
have, by the lower classes, for the purpose 
of badger-baiting, been bred in-and-in 
with the bulldog, which has enlarged them 
and increased their natural ferocity.” 

Although descended from the dogs re- 
ferred to, our modern bull terrier is much 
changed for the better, both in appearance 
and manners. Dog-shows have undoubt- 
edly done much to make the breed respect- 
able, and the well-built, strong, yet active, 
pure-white terrier, with black eyes and 
nose, is quite a gentlemanly fellow by com- 
parison with the limping. pied or brindle 
and white, blear-eyed, and face-scarred 
companions of the Bill Sykes of a past 
generation. 

eee ealdliateteas sas 
Clever London Girls. 

Two or three ladies who live in a sub- 
urb of London have. started a sort of lit- 
tle carrier-pigeon club among themselves. 
They have each a couple of these pretty 
messengers, and send notes to each other 
irrespective of the post or telegraph office. 
They say that the convenience of the plan 
is great, as they can arrange impromptu 
tea parties and collect each other for tennis 


with no trouble. 
CSE EEY Rol 
Not the Same. 
*“O Tommy,’ said mamma, tearfully, 


‘*it gives me as much pain as it does you 
to punish you.” 

Tommy (also tearfully)—‘‘ Mebbe it does, 
but not in the same place.’’—Outing. 


EREDAR ot 

By way of stimulating the sea-serpent- 
story crop—which is a little backward 
this year—a Chicago newspaper tells of a 
railroad man in Indiana who was scared 
out of a year’s growth by a snake whose 
head ‘‘ was erected about twelve feet from 


the ground.’’ The snake was estimated to 
be fifty-five feet long, of a dark-brown 
color, with a white throat, and the “‘ upper 
part of its mouth was covered with a 
fringe of hair several inches in length.” 
Somebody ought, if only out of pity, to 
lend that snake a razor. 


8 eH 
THE following advertisement appears in 
a German newspaper: ‘‘ Wanted bya lady 
of quality, for adequate remuneration, a 
few well-behaved and respectable-dressed 
children to amuse a cat in delicate health 
two or three hours a day.” 


Daniels 


fisher 


DRY:GOODS: CARPETS A*®2 DRAPERIESSS 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 6) 





Sportsmen’s and Campers’ Outfits, 





ULL and complete lines of 
RUBBER GOODS 
s BLANKETS 


OIL CLOTHING 
COMFORTS 


DUCK CLOTHING 
FLANNEL NEGLIGEE SHIRTS 


Camp Stools, Folding Chairs, Hammocks, Traveling Companions in Leather Cases, Portable 
Blacking Sets. Base Ball, Lawn Tennis and Croquet Outfits. 


We have also a very superior assortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHINGS, Light, Medium 
and Heavyweight Underwear. White Shirts, Dress Shirts, E. & W. Collars and Cuffs, Balbriggan, Lisle 
Thread and Silk Half-hose. Suspenders, Ties, Bows and Scarfs in endless variety. 


Daniels & Fisher, 


Denver, ~ ~ 


~ ~ 


Colorado. 





THE SPANGLER CRIMPER. 


New Straight Feed Lever with Steel Grip. 


The ONLY TOOL that will crimp every 
shell alike, no matter what the variation of 
may be. 

s The ONLY TOOL having an automatic 

\ plunger that prevents the end of shell from 

spreading over the wad. All wearing parts 

4 made of steel and case hardened. If your 

9 dealer will not furnish you, I will deliver to 

any part of the United States upon receipt of 

price. Price, $2. Send stamp for latest 
game laws and sample shell. 


A. E. SPANGLER, Fulton, N. Y. 





Saas 





()ur 14-foot Livery Model 


Is the cheapest boat made—carrying capacity considered. We make all classes of boats from a duck 
boat to a 60-foot steam yacht. Send 10 cents for our handsome 1891 catalogue. Address 


BOAT DEPT., RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 








—Te BEST OF ITS KIND !—— 


Taxidermy ald Zoological Collecting, 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


With Chapters on Collecting and Preserving 
Insects by 
W. J. HOLLAND, PH. D.; D. D. 


— () ——- 
A Complete Hand-book for the Amateur Taxi- 
dermist, Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Builder, 
Sportsman and Traveler. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Hornaday ranks with the very best Taxi- 
dermists and Zoologists. His labors have been 
carried on in all parts of the world, and his way 
of imparting instruction makes every thing clear 
to the student. No one interested in Taxidermy 
and kindred studies can afford to be without this 
book, which is issued by the well-known publish- 
ing house of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


—PRICE $2.50— 


Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address by Sports 
AFIELD on receipt of price. Address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


» COLORADO. 





For Trap-Shooters. 





Jansen’s Individual Score-Book. 





Brand new, and just what you want to kee 
your seasons recordin. Space for 56shoots; eac 
space ruled to show date and place of shoot, 
whether singles or doubles or both; live birds or 
inanimates; totals; percentage; entrance-fee 
and winnings, with space for remarks. Shows 
every shot fired. Printed on heavy first ger 4 
paper, handsomely bound in leatherette, wit 
gold stampings and rounded corners. Just fits 
— and contains no advertisements. 

Price 25 cents. Address, 


WM. B. JANSEN, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Write for discounts to dealers and secretaries 
of gun clubs. 





E. E. BURLINCAME’S 


ASSAY OFFICE“. “'Seonar 
‘> LABORATORY 
express martes seed ond careful ps Rane Ne 


Gold & Silver Bullion ince thelsed sna Ay 
Addvens, 1736 & 1738 Lawrence St., Denver, Colo. 
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DISTEMPER RAMPANT. 


Editor Sports Afield: 

During the past few weeks I have lost 
by distemper five of my finest young set- 
ters and pointers. I have now four of my 
2-year-olds in such ill condition that it will 
be hard to save them. When distemper 
visits a kennel situated as mine is (where 
Nature has done every thing to promote 
health), we have to bow to the Fates. 
Fortunately, I have several bitches with 
their pups, also a number of fine dogs, 
which are off long distances from here; so 
that I may be considered fortunate, after 
all. It is hard to see fine dogs die— 
especially those that you have personally 
cared for and associated with. It comes to 
one as a bereavement that brings a lonely, 
sad feeling as you visit the places where 
they used to romp around. I am not 
ashamed to say I love a dog, but am 
ashamed to say that I have, at times, been 
compelled to sell them, when, had I had 

‘the means pecuniarily, all the money on 
earth could not have made me part with 
them. 

A picture I value very highly is that of 
Old Phil, the black pointer, for so long a 
time associated with my name. He was 
poisoned after twelve years of usefulness. 
I had him buried with a white-marble slab 
at his head. He and I had hunted to- 
gether many a day, and I was never lonely 
when Old Phil was by me. . My inclina- 
tions led me to the fields and streams, and 
thus the pointer and setter have been my 
companions from earliest childhood. Many 
of the most enjoyable hours of my life have 
been passed in the company of sportsmen— 
and What’s a sportsman without a dog? 
And yet there is many a dog who has nota 
sportsman for his owner. The dog cannot 
help it, though, and should not be penal- 
ized on that account. 

Linwood, Kas. A. C. WADDELL. 

Mr. KELLIE Cookson of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., has just lost the valuable 
cocker spaniel Plunger by Glenwood Obo— 
presumably by distemper. At present ail 
of his bitches are in the East, whither they 
were sent for breeding purposes—notably 
his Tiney Obo (now at Ottawa, to be bred 
to Bob Obo) and Bessie (now at Toledo, to 
be bred to Mr. Pancoast’s Little Prince— 
this latter being, by the way, a recent im- 
portation from England. 

ars eee 

AN English newspaper reports a law-suit 
against the owner of a mastiff whose dog 
worried a black-and-tan terrier. The ter- 
rier was on the street in charge of its 
owner’s daughter when the mastiff at- 
tacked and severely injured it. A veter- 
inary surgeon was called, but the terrier 
eventually died. The mastiff was proved 
to be a savage brute that had bitten a 
number of other dogs, and the magistrate 
gave a verdict against defendant for £4 
($20), value of the terrier, 7s. 6d., vet- 
erinary surgeon’s fee and costs. 





The Kennel. 


COMING EVENTS. 


BENOH SHOWS. 


Kingston Kennel Club's second annual bench show, 
Kingston, Ontario, September 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1891. En- 
tries close August 22. C. H. Corbett, secretary. 


Hamilton Kennel Club’s bench show, Hamilton, Can- 
ada, September 8,9, 10 and 11. A. D. Stewart, sup’t. 


Toronto Industrial Exhibition’s third international 
bench show, Toronto, Ont., September 14, 15 16, 17 and 
18. C. A. Stone, secretary. 


Third annual bench show in connection with Central 
Canada Fair, Ottawa, Sept. 29 and 30 and Oct.1. Alfred 
Geddes, sup’t. 


The Northern Illinois Poultry and Pet Stock Associa- 
tion’s sixth annual bench show, Rockford, Ill., Decem- 
ber 4, 5,6,7 and 8. 

Freeport Poultry and Pet Stock Association’s inaug- 
ural bench show, Freeport, Ill., December 10 to 14, in- 
clusive. T. E. Taylor, sec’y. 

Mohawk Valley Poultry and Kennel Club’s fourth 
annual exhibition, Gloversville, N. ¥., December 30, 31 
and January 1 and 2 

1892. 

South Carolina Kennel Association's second annual 
bench show, Columbia, 8. C., January 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
F. F. Capers, secretary. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club's fourth annual bench show, 
Chicago, February 9 to 12, inclusive. 
Jr., sec’y. 


John L. Lincoln, 


Westminster Kennel Club’s sixteenth annual show, 
New York, February 23, 24, 25 and 26. James Morti- 
mer, superintendent. 

Philadelphia Kennel Club’s bench show, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., March 1, 2,3 and 4. F. 8. Brown, president. 

Duquesne Kennel Club's second annual bench show, 
Pittsburg, Pa., March 15, 16, 17 and 18. W. E. Littell, 
secretary. 

New England Kennel Club’s eighth annual bench 
show, Boston, Mass., April 7, 8,9 and 10. E. H. Moore, 
sec’y. 

The California Kennel Club’s annual bench show, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 4, 5, 6 and 7. H. L. Miller, 
secretary. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Manitoba Field Trials Club’s annual field trials at 
Morris, Manitoba, September 22. All-Age entries close 
September 10. A. Holloway, secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club’s inaugural trials, 
Bicknell, Ind,, November 2. P.'T. Madison, secretary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Inter-National Field Trials Club’s second annual trial, 
Chatham, Ont., November 10. W. B. Wells, secretary. 

Eastern Field Trials Club’s thirteenth annual trials, 
High Point, N. C., Member’s Stake, November 12; open 
stakes, November 16. W. A. Coster, secretary. 

Irish Setter Club’s inaugural trials, High Point, N, C., 
November 23. Derby entries close August 15. All-Age 
entries close October 1. Dr. G. G. Davis, secretary. 





Central Field Trial Club’s third annual trials, Lex- 
ington, N. C., November 30. C. H. Odell, secretary. 
Philadelphia Kennel Club's field trials, , De- 
cember l4. F.S. Brown, president, 
1892, 
Pacific Coast Field Trial Club's trials, Bakersfield, 
Cal., January 18. J. M. Kilgarif, secretary. 

Southern Field Trial Club’s fourth annual field trials, 
New Albany, Miss., February 1. T. M. Brumby, sec’y. 
Pe SS AE FEN ESE Le 
Kennel Notices. 





Sports AFIELD makes no charges for these ken- 
nel notices. In claiming names, etc., > pane 
must write plainly and use the following fo: 


Whelps. 


Echo Kennels’—Mr. C. F. Hoeckel, proprietor— 
(Denver, Colo.) prize-winning greyhound bitch 
Echo whelped, July 24, 1891, eight—5 dogs—to 
Mr. J. Mosconi’s Blonde, 

> 
Sarcasm. 


Visitor—“ Tommy, I wish to ask you a few 
questions in grammar.” 
Tommy—" Yes, sir.’’ 
Visitor—“If I give you the sentence, ‘The 
pupil loves his teacher,’ what is that?” 
Tommy—* That’s sarcasm,’’— Texas Siftings. 
> — 
Fine Sport 
Can be had on the lines of the Union Pacific 
Railway. Hunting and fishing is good. Call at 
office 1703 Larimer street for copy of gun-club 
rules and game and fish law. 
- ~>——- 
For Campers. 





Anyone contemplating a summer outing and uncer- 
tain where to go will get a pointer by reading the ad- 
vertisement of Mesa Lakes on page 68. Tourists and 
campers will find all conveniences at the lakes, with 
lovely scenery and fine sport. 

, ‘llth’ ae 
The Flying Machine. 

The “flyers” over the Union Pacific make the quick- 
est time from Denver to Chicago. Choice of routes via 
Omaha or via Kansas City. Solid vestibule trains; 
Pullman’s latest sleepers; dining cars; free chair cars; 
in fact, all the conveniences. Ticket office, 1703 Larimer 
street, Denver. 

ei ~<— =e 
The Fish Train. 


Anglers will be pleased to know that they can now 
reach all points in the famous Platte Canon, via the 
South Park Division of the Union Pacific—a special 
train having been placed at their service. This train 
leaves Denver at 5:00 p. m. and arrives at 8:00 a. m- 
The regular train leaves at 8:30 a. m. and arrives at 6:00 
p. m. 

sae _— Snonpliy 
Cut Rates. 


The Union Pacific offers a cut on excursion rates to 
Toronto of $42.60, including membership fee. 




















———: CHAMPION IRISH SETTER KENNELS oF AMERICA, : 


i. ie 


43 St. 


BISHOP, Owner. 


James VORae, Cinctaaatts Ohio. 


CHALLENGE BEAU BRUMMEL (A. K. C. 8. B. 19,961) 
FEE 


—The most phenomenal dog of the time. 


Imported SARSFIELD (A. K. ©. S. B. 10,354)—The greatest living Irish-setter sire. Far $25. 


Imported DAN MYLREA (A. K. C, 8. B. 19,173)—A noted First Prize winner. 


FEE $20. 





—==THE + FAMOUS - THREE. 








CHAMPION RUBY GLENMORE, the champion Irish-setter bitch of America, now in whelp to Cham- 


pion Mack N. 


CHAMPION MOLLY BAWN, the ex-champion Irish-setter bitch of America, in whelp to Challenge 


Kildare. 


CHAMPION WINNIE IL., the only imported champion Irish-setter bitch in America, and a field- 


trial winner as well. 


Young stock for sale at all times. 


Send for circulars and prices. 


GLENMORE KENNELS 


will be permanently located at Los Angeles, Cal., after Oct. 1, 91. 








Lo 
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KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KENNEL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| darmeucaers KENNELS, 
Thoroughbred 


CLUMBER AND COCKER SPANIEL. 


8. H. LAVERTY,.Prop’r. 
1952 Grand Ave., - - - Denver, Colo. 





YRTLE HILL KENNELS, 


PURE ST. BERNARDS. 


For prices, etc., address 
P. O. BOX 1650, 
Denver, - s . J 





Colorado. 
SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS WW Sosa 


Pups for sale by my celebrated dogs out ot 
prize-winning dams. 


HILLSIDE KENNELS 


Lancaster, Mass. 














PAMPHLET 


DOG DISEASES 


Mailed gratis by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, 


Veterinary Surgeon, 1293 Broadway, New York. 


COLLIES. 


The CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, having de- 
cided at the request of several breeders not to ex- 
hibit again any of their COLLIES for competi- 
tion (except for specials) until the fall of 1892, 
offer their entire kennel, with the exception of 
Flurry II. and Flurry III., for sale. For cata- 
logue, address the 


CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


——OF THE—— 
PUREST STRAIN. 
By CALEB, winner of 
FIRST PRIZE 


at the late Denver show. Embrace the blood 
of Chemapione Apollo, Hector, Swiss Beda, Otho 
and Bonivard. All oe marked. 

Prices right. Address 


C. W. TITLEY, 


Care City National Bank, - - - - DENVER. 











DENVER VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


1250 Glenarm St. Telephone 1261. 


SOLOMON BOCK., D. V.S., 


Surgeon in Chief. 


Graduate American Veterinary College. 
Late veterinary surgeon 5th U. 8. Cavalry. 


A. E. Parry and F. W. Hunt, 
Assistant Surgeons. 
Calls by telegraph promptly attended to. 


St. Bernard Dog's. 


Imported Hackney Monk; weight 175 pounds. 
This splendid son of Plinlimmon, Joe Emmet’s 
world-renowned dog, is again at stud in Colorado. 
He is sire of winners at New York and Boston 
this season. His pups, from good bitches, we can 
sell easy as dollars at fine prices. Fee $30; photo 
50cents. Circular free. ZACK WATSON, 1843 
Welton street, Denver. Mention this paper. 














Mail orders solicited. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 






SCHOLTZ & ‘BAILEY, 
DRUGGISTS, 


Cor. 14th & Stout Sts., - Denver, Colo. 
——Headquarters for— 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Spratts’ : Patent 


~—MEAT FIBRINE VEGETABLE— 

wren DOG CAKES szr200r. 
GENUINE 

BEST om 


AND 


CHEAPEST * ssi 
STAMPED., 
Order from your dealer, Send for Gratis 
Pamphlet on canine diseases to 


Spratts’ Patent (America) Limited 


Nos, 239 to 245 East 56th Street, New York. 





ONE ARE 





—ROUGH-COATED— 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 


Sired by 
Hesper, 
Plinlimmon Jr, 
& Lothario, 


Out of 
PRIZE-WINNING BITCHES. 


Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 





A. C. Waidell’s Kennels, 
© Linwood Kansas. 


Pointers and setters of the highest breeding. 
Black-and-white and liver-and-white pointers 
from the combination of Pope, Croxteth and Me- 
teor blood. Dandy Laverac in the stud; he is 
the only PURE Laverack setter in the stud in 
America; he is thoroughly trained and one of > 
grandest. all-day field dogs. Fee, $35. A. 
WADDELL, Linwood, Kas. 


The bane of the kennel. Posi- 
M ANGE tively at in one or two appli- 
cations with St. Bernard Mange 
Cure. For sale by dealers in sporting goods, or 
The St. Bernard Mange Cure Co., 
Sample can by mail, $1. Okawville, Il. 
nap File away for reference. 

















NO BETTER STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


ROUGH-COATED 


SCOTCH: DEERHOUNDS 


FOR SALE. 





Purest strain. Sired by my celebrated dogs 
ROBIN ADAIR and AUBURNDALE Brucg, both im- 
ported from England, out of my bitches BRENDA 
and NELLY BLy. My stock are experienced wolf- 
killers—having — forty-four in one season. 
Price $35; or $65 a pair. 


Vv. WINKLER, - - - Morden, Manitoba. 





WANTS, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head inserted for 
Three Cents per word for each issue. If ordered 
in for three or more times, Two Cents per word 
for each insertion. The money must be sent 
with the advertisement. 








ANTED.—GOOD FIELD GLASS. MUST 
be cheap. A. B. C., care | Sports Afield. 
OR SALE.—A 52-INCH LIGHT re ga ae 
wheel in good condition. Price, $40. 
McGUIRE, 2519 Humboldt St., Denver. 











OR SALE.—ENGLISH MASTIFF PUPPIES; 

low tg ag stock and pedigree guaranteed. 

Address, ARSTON, care Auditor’s — 
Pacific Express Co., Omaha, Neb. 





er STOCK.—A FEW VERY FINE 
greyhound puppies for sale. Prices low. 
For further yg app ply to CLARK M. 
CARR, P. O. Box 52, Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 





OR SALE CHEAP.—A RARE CHANCE.—A 

* black and white ticked Llewellin setter bitch 
17 months old—well broke for the field and under 
erfect control. Out of Blue Belton bitch Diana 
y Dan. Danby Druid, outof May Bee. ERNEST 
VIEL, 1219 15th St., Denver. 





OR SALE—IRISH WATER SPANIELS AND 

English pointers; large lot; pedigreed stock ; 
sires and dams registered. (Pointer, Spaniel and 
Setter pups. August sale. Dogs 6 to 14 months 
old); bottom prices. Brokenand unbroken dogs. 
Highest references. Address, FORT DODGE 
KENNELS, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





{VOR SALE OR TRADE 623 ACRES CHOICE 
farming land, suitable for horse or cattle 
vf general agriculture or fruit farm, Under 
ditch, large reservoir will soon be on land. 30 
miles from Denver, 5 miles from railroad station. 
Price $10 per acre. Cash or good security for 
$3,000; balance to run 7 years in nearly equal pay- 
ments. Address, C. A. COOPER, 2540 Gi pin St., 
Denver, Colo, 





OR SALE—FRUIT RANCH, IN MIDST OF 

excellent fishing and hunting. Best winter 
range in Colorado. Three-room house; root 
house ; good fences. Two miles to D. & R. G. 
depot. School facilities. Several thousand rasp- 
berry bushes, bearing. In Grand Valley, ten 
miles below Glenwood Springs, Colo. Price, 
$1,000 cash. For name of owner and address, 
write Sports AFIELD, Denver, Colo. tf 








—— =>) TH BE 


SPORTSMAN’ | DIRECTORY, 


BY WILL WILDWOOD. 














It contains thousands of names, addresses 
and points of information useful for daily ref- 
erence. All who are interested in 


SHOOTING, FISHING, ATHLETICS, BOAT- 
ING, BICYCLING, TURF, TENNIS 
AND THE THE KENNEL, 


Should have a copy. ‘copy. ‘Rgually Valuable to 
Dealers and Amateurs, Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress, 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
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WHEN MARY CLIMBED THE TREE. 


Vai N every bough ripe cherries hung, - 
© At every breeze they swayed and swung— 
And 
Ma- 
Ry 
Climbed 
The 
Tree. 
The feeding robins flew away 
As Mary climbed that summer day— 
And 
Jack 
He 
Stopped 
To 
See. 
Watching the feat with open eyes, 
Watching her feet in wild surprise 
While 
Ma- 
ry 
Climbed 
The 
Tree. 


And then he drew beneath the shade 
Of the cherry tree and chaffed the maid, 
Who 
Cried 
-In 
Mis- 
Er- 
¥. 
“Go 'way,” she said, and held her gown; 
But he said, “I'll stay till you come down; 
rl 
Nev- 
Er 
Leave, 
You 
Bet. ” 


Sing hey, for the yokel who laughed in glee 
At the weeping maid in the cherry tree— 
She’s 
Bit- 
Ting 
Up 
There 
Yet. —New York Sun. 
ee aia aa 
Neither a Fish nor a Bear Story. 


An adventure was related over a soldiers’ 
camp fire at San Carlos, Texas, that is worth 
preserving. The captain said that he had 
been fishing in one of the small cafions 
near Fort Apache shortly before and hooked 
an immense trout. He played him upand 
down stream, became intensely excited, 
and was just about to land him when he 
heard a fierce growl, and, looking up, saw 
a tremendous bear on the opposite side of 
the narrow creek. The captain was not 
anxious to lose his life and the bear was 
making for him. Neither did he care to 
lose the fish. So he quickly transferred 
the fish pole to his left hand, drew his re- 
volver with the right, killed the bear and 
then landed the trout. 

There was a lull at the end of the story. 
The hearers waited to hear what the gen- 
eral would say. Pretty soon he asked: 
** What did you do with the bear, captain ?”’ 
“‘Gave him to some Indians,’ was the 
reply. ‘‘And the fish?’ continued the 
general. ‘‘He was such a fine one that I 
put him back in thecreek. Idon’t believe 
in spoiling the sport of future generations.”’ 
There was another lull. Presently the gen- 





eral asked: ‘‘Do you call that a bear or 
a fish story, captain?’’ The captain re- 
plied: ‘‘I don’t call it either.”’ Then 
again came the general to the charge: 
“Captain, couldn’t you fix that story upso 
that you could be killing arattlesnake with 
one of your feet at the same time?” The 
captain rose and walked away.—Galveston 
News. 
—-_—__—_.— 
A Highly Useful Invention. 


The Ideal Manufacturing Company of 
New Haven, Conn., has, during the past few 
years, brought out many devices which have 
materially aided the sportsman in prepar- 
ing his own ammunition. The latest pro- 
duction of this company is the ‘‘Ideal’’ 
Loading Flask. It is the invention of the 
well-known rifleman Mr. F. J. Rabbeth. 

Concerning this flask, the Ideal company 

says it is something entirely new. It em- 
bodies many good qualities, and is the re- 
sult of long experience in rifle shooting. 
No loading outfit is complete without it. 
It is, first: A neat flask that will hold 
three-quarters of a pound of powder. Sec- 
ond: It will measure powder in any re- 
quired number of grains, from three up to 
135, which covers all requirements for rifles 
and pistols. It isalso graduated in drams, 
from one-quarter to five drams. Third: 
The drop tube and shaker enables the user 
of this flask to get more powder in a given 
space in shell, than can be done in any other 
way, except by much 
greater expenditure 
of time, or by com- 
pressing and crush- 
ing the grains to an 
extent thatis destruc- 
tive of uniform and 
accurate shooting. 
The value of this will 
be recognized by all 
riflemen, especially 
the users of magazine 
rifles, where a uni- 
form length of car- 
trid ge is essential. 
Fourth: There is no 
powder exposed in an 
open vessel ; no spill- 
ing while pouring in- 
to shell, as the muz- 
zle of the shell fits 
the receptacle at the 
bottom. Fifth, and 
last, but not least: 
There is solid comfort 
in loading shells with 
this flask, even if it 
did not do the work 
better than by any 
other method. It is 
truly an ‘Ideal Im- 
plement.”’ 

The flask is made 
of brass throughout, 
finely polished and 
nickel plated. All 
flasks are alike, with 
the exception of the 
shell receiver at the 
bottom. 

No. 1 flask will load any shell from .38 
to .50-calibre. No. 2 flask will load any 
shell from .38 to .22-calibre. Price of 
‘*Tdeal’’ Loading Flask, $2.25. 

To fill the flask, remove the tube A, in- 
sert a paper or other funnel into the tube 
B, and with the thumb press the cut-off £ 
in the direction of arrow point as far as it 
will go ; this will bring the tube B over the 
port hole D (shown in dotted lines), and in 
connection with the interior of the flask. 
After filling, the removal of the thumb will 
cause the cut-off to resume its normal posi- 





tion, which is between the port of entrance 
to the measure D and the port of delivery, 
the tube CC. If a smaller charge than 70 
grains or 24 drams is required, insert the 
tube A, with the sealed end downward as 
far as required, and turn slightly to the 
right to tighten it. If a greater than the 
above is required, insert the open end of the 
tube A. 

To fill the measure, turn the flask upside 
down, hold in a perpendicular position, with 
the thumb turn the cut-off Z as when fill- 
ing the flask. Hold in that position long 
enough for the measure to fill and remove 
the thumb while in that position ; turn the 
flask right side up and place the muzzle of 
the empty shell in the receptacle G, at the 
bottom, holding it up snugly, and turn the 
cut-off E over the hole C, and the powder 
will fall from the measure through the drop 
tube C Cinto the shell. While it is falling 
twirl the receptacle G with the shell, and 
the teeth J will strike the cams H 4H, and 
jar the powder to place while falling. 

The operation is simple and takes less 
time to perform than to describe it. A few 
minutes will suffice to accustom one to it. 

tek cau ce ea 
My Rival. 
I love my blue-eyed lassie, 
And my blue-eyed lass loves me; 
But a rival comes between us, 
Turning bliss to misery. 
Not a man—I could endure that— 
And in fair fight win or fail: 
But a pert and pompous puppy, 
With a tassel on his tail. 
—Baltimore American, 


— —————— 


Kenyon Military Academy, 

We have received the catalogue of this remarkably 
successful institution at Gambier, 0., for its sixty- 
seventh year. It is elegantly illustrated and tells what 
every boy preparing for college or business wants to 
know. 








Mountain Sheep, Deer and Elk Mounted, 
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And Furs of all Descriptions. 


E. F. PRINCE, Taxidermist, 
Box 17, Carbondale, Colo. 
Mounting Fishes a Specialty. 


William G. Smith, 


a 


Taxmpermist AND CoLLector 


—OF THE VARIOUS BRANCHES— 


OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


—_o——_ 





Loveland, Larimer Co., Colo. 


TROUT FLIES, 5% Per Dozen 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 


THE “WALZ” PURCHASING (0., 


1508 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


TEN YEARS’ supertonse tn SPORTING ou 
and OUT-DOOR GAMES enables us to make a 
good selection for those who are willing to pur- 
chase through us. Send us your order for any- 
thing you may want and receive pasar. service 
and low prices. Correspondence invited. 


HERMAN J. WALZ, 


MANAGER. 

















